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STANDARD WORKS 
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Each in crown 8vo., and to be obtained at any Bookseller's. 


MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES 


tly published in 2 vols. 8vo.). A New and Cheaper 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAMPAN, 
First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 2 Portraits. 

‘In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Edmund 
_—. In crown 8vo. with Portrait. Fourth Edition. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of ‘ Life of St. John 
&e. The Popular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 

LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 

Prose Writers. By — RUSSELL MITFORD. Crown 
vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


LETTERS to a FRIEND. By the 
late CONNOP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, 
and Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 1 vol. crown 
Svo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Turner. a” JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
with ‘Portraits, 68 


4 MEMOIR of the late Rev. JOHN 
RUSSELL (“ Parson Russell” ), of Tordown, North 
Devon. By the 4 of ‘Dartmoor Days,’ ‘ Wolf- 
Hunting in Brittany,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 
Viscount PALMERSTON. With Selections from his 
Diaries and Correspondence. By the late Lord DALLING 
and BULWER and the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 
CHARLAS RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The Ingoldsby Le- 
his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON 


gends.’” 
- In1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s, 


BARH 


of WITS and 
HUMORISTS: Swift. Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the 
Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore 
Hook, &c. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 vols, crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 12s. 


The LIVES 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton 
BAKER, Author of ‘French Society from the Fronde to 
the Great Revolution.’ With a Portrait of Peg Woftington. 
Popular Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 


and Chatham. Pg JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 8yo. 
with Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of THEODORE EDWARD 


HOOK. By Rev. RICHARD H. DALTON BARHAM. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON, 1857-1864. 


Edited by JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The PRINCE of WALES 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES, 1863-1888. Edited 
by JAMES MACAULAY, M.A. Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, Author of ‘ The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ &c. Edited by G. W. 
CURTIS. Portrait. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


The BATTLE ABBEY ROLL. 


With some Account of the Norman Lineages. By 
= DUCHESS of CLEVELAND, 3 vols. feap, 4to. 


ENGLISH FANS and ree 


LEAVES. Collected and Described Lady 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER, With 160 Tilustra. 
tions. Folio, 7/. 7s, 


BUDDHISM: its Connexion with 


Brahmanism and Hinduism, and its Contrast with 
Christianity. By Sir MONIER WILLIAMS, 
K.C.LE. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 


CONVERSATIONS with the late EARL STAN- 
HOPE, 1831-51, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


DANIELL O’CONNELL’S POLI- 


TICAL and PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
1792-1847. Portrait. 2 vole. 8vo, 36s. 


Sir H. SUMNER MAINE on 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


Dean GOULBURN’S COUNSELS 


of the DIVINE MASTER for the CONDUCT of 
the SPIRITUAL LIFE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


The LAND of MANFRED, 


PRINCE of TARENTUM and KING of SICILY. 
By JANET ROSS. Illustrations. Crown §8vo, 


10s. 6d. (Just ready, 
LIFE of SIR WILLIAM 
SIEMENS, F.R.S., Civil Engineer. 


By Dr. POLE. 
Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


The SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


the late SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.RS. 
Edited by E. F. BAMBER, C.E. Plates and Index. 
3 vole. 8vo. 12s. each, 


of | 


DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S 


VOYAGE in H.M.S. “BEAGLE” ROUND the 
WORLD, Cheap Edition. Portrait. Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. [Next week, 


The CRUISE of the MARCHESA 


to KAMSCHATKA and NEW GUINEA. By 
F. H. GUILLEMARD. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. 
By W. M, ACWORTH. With 50 Illustrations, 
8vo, (Just ready, 


OLD DECCAN DAYS; or, Hindoo 


Fairy Legends. Collected by” MARY FRERE, 
Fourth Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 5s. 


MAJOR BROADFOOT’S 


CAREER in AFGHANISTAN and the PUNJAUB, 
Portrait. Svo. 15s, 


THREE GENERATIONS 


ENGLISH WOMEN: Mrs. John Taylor—Mrs. 
Sarah Austin—and Lady Duff Gordon. By JANET 
ROSS. Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, 


Dean BURGON’S LIVES of 
TWELVE GOOD MEN. Fourth Balto, 2 wl 


MEMOIRS of PRINCIPAL 


SHAIRP, late Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Por- 
trait. 8vo. 15s. 


Rey. Dr. SALMON’S LECTURES 


2 the INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. 810, 


of 


A BROKEN STIRRUP- 


LEATHER. By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


STEPHEN HISLOP, the Pioneer 


Missionary and Naturalist in Central India, 1844 
1863. Illustrations, S8vo. 14s. 


Miss CAILLARD on the IX- 


VISIBLE POWERS of NATURE. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. A 


of ‘ HURRISH’ 


the AUTHOR 


Novel. By 
Post 8vo. 6s, 


Popular Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle-street. 
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Aotes, 


DRINKING THE SEA DRY. 

In the diverting tale of ‘The Sandal-wood Mer- 
chant and the Blind Old Man,’ which occurs in all 
the Eastern versions of the ‘ Book of Sindibdd,’ the 
unlucky merchant, having played at dice or draughts 
with a sharper and lost, is required to “drink up 
the waters of the sea” or surrender all his property. 
He goes at night in disguise to the house of the 
Shaykh of Thieves, a blind and decrepit old man, 
withal exceedingly intelligent, where all the sharpers 
assembled to recount to him the day’s adventures ; 
and when the dice-player tells of his bargain with 
the merchant, the old man says that he has done a 
very foolish thing, for the merchant might ask him 
to first stop all the streams and rivers that are 
flowing into the sea, which the merchant takes 
good care to do the next day, when he is required 
to perform the task. 

is seems to have been a favourite jest in 
Europe during medisval times. It reappears in 
the apocryphal ‘Life of Esop,’ by Maximus 
Planudes, a monk of the fourteenth century, 
where we are told that Xanthus, the master of 
the fabulist, getting drunk at a symposium, 
wagered his house and all it contained that he 
vould drink the sea dry, and Esop gets him out 
of the scrape next morning by suggesting that he 
should demand that the rivers be first stopped ; 


and, again, in the old French romance of ‘ Berinus,’ 
an abstract of which is given in my appendix to 
the spurious, but curious, Canterbury ‘Tale of 
Beryn,’ printed for the Chaucer Society. In a 
slightly different form it occurs in the ‘ Gesta 
Romanorum,’ tale xix. of the first of the old 
English texts edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club; in the Italian novels of Sac- 
chetti; and in the pleasantries of the German 
arch-rogue Tyl Eulenspiegel, where to the question 
of “How many gallons of salt water are in the 
sea ?” the joker answers :— 

“Four hundred and eighty millions, seven hundred 
and thirty thousand, two hundred and sixty-four, and 
two-thirds, good measure. If ye believe not what I say, 
cause ye all the rivers and streams which run therein to 
stand still, and I will measure it, and if it prove not as I 
say, then will I confess that I am unwise.” 


I find those singular people the Ainos are also 
acquainted with this jest, which they relate thus, 
according to No. xxxii. of Prof. Basil Hall 
Chamberlain’s ‘Aino Folk-Tales,’ privately printed 
for the Folk-lore Society :— 

“There was the Chief of the Mouth of the River and 
the Chief of the Upper Current of the River. The former 
was very vainglorious, aud therefore wished to put the 
latter to shame or to kill him by engaging him in an 
attempt to perform something impossible. So he sent for 
him and said: ‘ The sea is a Useful thing, in 80 far as it is 
the original home of the fish which come up the river. 
But it is very destructive in stormy weather, when it 
beats wildly upon the beach. Do you now drink it dry, 
so that there may be rivers and dry land only. If you 
cannot do so, then forfeit all your possessions.’ The other 
(greatly to the vainglorious man’s surprise) said: ‘I 
accept the challenge.’ So, on their going down together 
to the beach, the Chief of the Upper Current of the 
River took a cup and scooped up a little of the sea-water 
with it, drank a few drops, and said: ‘In the sea-water 
itself there is no harm, It is some of the rivers flowing 
into it that are poisonous. Do you, therefore, first close 
the mouths of all the rivers both in Aino-land and in 
Japan, and prevent them from flowing into the sea, and 
then I will undertake to drink the sea dry.’ Hereupon 
the Chief of the Mouth of the River felt ashamed, ac- 
— his error, and gave all his treasures to his 
rival.” 

Now it may be argued by ‘‘ anthropological ” 
folk-lorists that such an idea as this might well be 
conceived by any people, and therefore we have no 
need to seek for some foreign source. I grant it— 
saving and excepting such a stupid and barbarous 
race as the Ainos, who never could have imagined 
such athing. No! They got the story from the 
Japanese, who in their turn obtained it, along with 
many other Indian stories, through Buddhist books. 
It is the opinion of not a few learned men who 
have made a special study of popular fictions that 
the ‘ Book of Sindibdd ’—out of which sprang the 
work generally known in Europe under the title of 
‘The Seven Wise Masters of Rome,’ which, how- 
ever, was not imported in a written form, as Paulin 
Paris has conclusively shown—was originally of 
Buddhist contrivance ; and, if this be so, the exist- 
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ence of the story of drinking the sea Ane 4 among 

the Ainos, who must, as I think, have it from 

the Japanese, would seem to point to some Bud- 

dhist form of the ‘ Book of Sindibdéd’ having been 

at one time, if it be no longer, known to the latter 

people. W. A. Crovsrox. 
283, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t S, xi, 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
876; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 180, 362, 463, 506; wii. 22, 122.) 

Vol. XVII. 

P. 5 b. For “ Einsiedlen” read Hinsiedeln. 

P, 12 b. “Staller”? 

P. 34 a, For “Cottenham” read Cottingham, 
near Hull. 

Pp. 72-3. Papers on the battle of wore | 
©. R. Markham, A. H. D. Leadman, and T. M. 
Fallow, in Yorkshire Archeological Journal, vol. 
x.; and by G. F. Townsend in the ‘ York’ vol. 
Archeological Institute, 1848. 

P. 75 b. Robin of Redesdale was Sir Robert 
Hildyard, and not.Sir William Conyers. See the 
late Robert Davies’s account of Symnell’s rebellion 
in the ‘ York’ vol. Archwological Institute, 1848, 

3 n. 

111 b, Arthur Edwards. See Stukeley’s 

* Diaries’ (Surtees Society). 

P. 114 a. Dolgelley. P. 283 b. Dolgelly. 

P. 118 a. For “ Fossilogy” read Fossilology. 

P. 122. Of Edwards, Locke and Molyneux speak 
with contempt, Limborch with respect (Locke’s 
* Letters,’ 1708). Criticism of his animadversions 
on Dr. Clarke in Nelson’s ‘ Life of Bull,’ second 
edition, 1714, pp. 333-9. Add to his works ‘ Faith 
and Justification’ 1708, and ‘Remains,’ 1730 or 
1731. 

P. 124 a, An account of Jonathan Edwards’s 
ag in the controversy with Williams and Lobb 

Nelson’s ‘Life of Bull,’ second edition, 1714, 
pp. 269 sqq. 

P. 126 b. Thomas Edwards’s Latin verses on 
Italian cities are printed in Schott’s ‘Itin. Ital.,’ 
n.d., p. 603. 

P. 161. There are four epigrams on Thomas 

rton in Owen. He was the patron of William 

omas, Bull’s tutor (Nelson’s ‘ Life of Bull,’ 22). 
Great praise of him by Robert Hill, ‘ Pathway of 
Piety,’ 1613. 

P. 163. A. L. Egg. See Frith’s ‘ Reminisce.’ 

P. 164. F,. Eginton, sen. ‘Mem. of Amos 
Green,’ 1823, p. 89; ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S, ix. 279; 
§. xi. 168, 273. 

P. 165 a. F. Eginton, jun. There is an edition 
of Anstey’s ‘New Bath Guide,’ 1807, with plates 
in stipple by F. Eginton, Birmingham. 

P. 213 b, line 6 from foot, For “acllous” read 


P, 227 a, For “Moen” read Moens. 

P. 242. H. T. Ellacombe was born May 15 (I 
have it in his own hand that the year was 1799, 
which must beaslip for 1790). He was his father's 
youngest son. See J. H. Ewing's ‘Life,’ 1885, 
p. 21; ‘D.N. B.,’ v. 443 a; ‘ Misc. Gen. et Her.,’ 
1876, ii. 33 ; Church Times, August 7, 21, 1885; 
‘N. &Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 120; Church Bells, De. 
cember 5, 1874, of the bell-ringing department of 
which he was the editor. His books were not all 
privately printed. 

P. 243 a. Stytnam, now Stittenham. 

P. 243 b. For “Cotingham” read Cottingham, 

P, 244. Dr. Ellerton also founded a scholar. 
ship at the University of Durham in 1848 (see the 
‘Durham University Calendar’). See Mark Patti- 
son’s ‘ Memoirs, 1885; J. B. Mozley’s ‘ Letters,” 
1885 ; Dean Burgon’s ‘Twelve Good Men.’ 

252 a. For “ Osgodvie” read Osgodby. 

P. 265 a. Coleridge’s criticism of Elliotson’s 
translation of Blumenbach, ‘The Friend,’ Ist land. 
pl., ess. 5, 

Fp. 266-7. Accounts of Ebenezer Elliott, by 
8. C. Hall, in the Art Journal, and in Chambers’s 
‘Papers for the People.’ “ January Searle” was 
the pseudonym of George S. Phillips. 

P. 283 b. Dr. John Ellis’s Latin treatise on the 
Thirty-nine Articles was reprinted Amst. 1696. 
The English version was reprinted London 1710. 
J. L. was doubtless J. St. Loe. There was a John 
Ellis, D.D., reputed author of ‘ The Knowledge of 
Divine Things from Revelation, not from Reason 
or Nature,’ 1743. 

P. 293. Welbore Ellis, ‘Letters of Junius,’ 
1807, 188-9. 

P. 310 a. Peter Elmsley, bookseller. Other 
apaeaie collected by Mathias, ‘Pars. of Lit.,’ 

81-2. 

P. 329 b, line 17 from foot. For “1594” read 
1494. 

P. 332 a. For “ Pinkethman” read Penkethman. 

P. 334 b, line 2, For “Cal.” read Cat. 

P. 335 b. For “ Wheelock” read Whelock. 

P. 341. Elwall. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 508; 
iv. 50. 

P. 343. Horace Walpole said that Topham's 
‘ Life of Elwes’ was “one of the most amusing 
anecdotical books in the English language” 
(‘ Letters,’ 1840, vi. 294); Retrosp. Review, ix; 
* Lives of Characters born in Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, London, 1820, with steel portrait of 
Elwes by Page. 

P. 359 b. Blackwall says Martin’s r; rm 
against Emlyn is irresistible (‘Sacred 
third edition, 1737, ii. 209). 

P. 384 a. Erbury. In Spelman on ‘Tithes,’ 
1647, app. p. 3, mention is made of his publicly 
isputing at Oxford against ministry and tithes. 

. 392 b. For “ Ellerlee” read Ellerton 

Pp. 404-7. “Godly Sarah; or, the 
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Sister, a Pastoral Dialogue between Andrew Club- 
gon and Tho. Woolrich, with a Prayer and Dedica- 
tion to the Rev. Mr. Efbenezer] E[rskine], and 
Remarks on some late Authors,” 8vo., Edinburgh, 


1737. 

P. 410 a. Sir Henry Erskine in 1762 recom- 
mended Gray to Lord Bute for the Cambridge 
Professorship of Modern Languages (‘Gray,’ by 
Mason, 1827, p. 238). 

Pp. 435-443. Lord Erskine. He was counsel 
for John Williams against Faulder, reported at 
end of Gifford’s ‘ Baviad and Meviad.’ See Mathias, 
‘Pars. of Lit.,’ xv. 184, 211, 253, 372, 379 sqq.; 
Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 63, 298 (his vv. at Holkham); 
his ‘Speeches,’ edited, with memoir, by Edward 
Walford, 1880. That in Paine’s case was widely 
circulated as a tract. 

P. 444. Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. See 
Shairp, ‘Culture and Religion,’ p. 135, and his 
letters in ‘Principal Shairp and his Friends,’ by 
Prof. William Knight. His book on ‘ Internal 
Bridences’ is recommended by Prof. A. S. Farrar, 
‘Synopsis of Lectures at Durham,’ 1869. 

P. 446. William Erskine’s verses on Scottish 
superstitions, supplementary to Collins’s ‘Ode,’ 
and often printed with Collins’s poems, originally 

in the Edinburgh Magazine, a 1788 ; 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. vii. 38. C. B. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


‘Henry VIII.’—The Lord Chancellor, who first 
appears in the fifth act of ‘ Henry VIII.’ and takes 
an important part in the second scene, is no other 
than Sir Thomas More, and the question arises 
whether there is any good reason why his speeches 
thould not be headed by his name. His succession 
to Wolsey in the chancellorship is specially intro- 
duced as a topic in the scene between Wolsey and 


Cromwell : — 
That ’s somewhat sudden : 

But he’s a learned man. May he continue 

Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 

For truth’s sake and his conscience. 
Nor is he introduced as a mere colourless character 
like any lord chamberlain or a secretary, with no 
colour that is not a mere reflection from the general 
attributes of his office. The temper assigned to him 
by the poet in the incident in the council chamber 
agrees precisely with the explicit intimations of the 
chronicler Hall, who was not merely his contem- 
porary, but in a position which made him often 
absolutely an eye-witness of the conduct which he 
records and in his own fashion characterizes, 

More, then, as Chancellor, after being a party 
to keeping Archbishop Cranmer waiting out- 
side among “ pursuivants, pages, and footboys,” 
lectures him solemnly and soundly when he is 
itroduced on his divers and dangerous heresies, 
and then leaves him to be dealt with by his bitter 
‘temy Gardiner. When the sharp altercation en- 


sues by which Shakespeare significantly adumbrates 
the future relation of Cromwell to the Church, he 
interposes in the name of decorum, but is quite as 
ready as Gardiner to bustle through the decision 
which is to consign Cranmer to the Tower ; that 
he is to be understood as content to think that 
execution would follow imprisonment in due course 
appears from his next speech. When Norfolk sees 
proof in Cranmer’s production of the royal signet 
that “the king will not suffer the little finger of 
this man to be vexed,” he agrees “’Tis now too 
certain,” and adds— 


How much more is his life in value with him ? 


There is too much on record of Sir Thomas 
More’s bitterness towards professors of the new 
opinions which fully justifies this typical example 
of it. At p. 348 of the black-letter folio of ‘Bir 
Thomas More’s Workes’ we read the exultation of 
the author of tolerant ‘ Utopia’ over the fate of a 
heretic who ‘‘ could not agree that before the day 
of doom there were either any saint in heaven or 
soul in purgatory or in hell either,” for which hor- 
rible heresy he was delivered at last into the 
secular hands and “burned as there was never 
wretch, I ween, better worth.” But we have con- 
firmation in an account by a contemporary which 
certainly came under the eye of Shakespeare, who 
made use of a passage in it which also helps us to 
set right a corruption of his text. 

The passage occurs in Hall’s account of a riot at 
St. Paul’s Chapter-House, which was provoked by 
an attempt of Stokesley, Bishop of London, to bind 
the clergy to an unfair charge by the acquiescence 

rocured from some six or eight specially convened. 
Sompesal men took part in the disturbance, and 
one priest ‘‘strake the bishop’s officer over the 
face.” The bishop by a speech, of which more is to 
be said, quieted all “after divers of his servants 
had been buffeted and stricken,” and sent all away 
with his pardon and blessing, and injunction to de- 
part in charity. So it was supposed there was an 
end to the matter. By no means :— 

“The bishop went to Sir Thomas More, then being 
Chancellor, which greatly favoured the bishops and 
clergy [‘a great persecutor of such as detested the 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome,’ Hall, p. 817], and to 
him made a grievous complaint and declared the fact 
very grievously,” 

In consequence fifteen priests and five temporal 
men were arrested and sent to various “ prisons, 
where they remained long after.” This story is 
much abridged after Hall by Holinshed, whom 
Shakespeare chiefly makes use of, as proved by 
Malone ; but that he had also perused Hall is 
certain, for the unctuous speech of the bishop in 
this fuller account is made use of by him for the 
—_ which he assigns to More. The bishop is 
all blandness and humility when he intends to im- 
pose, as More in the play affects to be when not 


unwilling to triumph. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(7% S, VII. Man. 16, 39, 


“ My friends all, ye know well that we be men of frail 
condition and no angels, and by frailty and lack of wis- 
dom we have misdemeaned ourselves toward the king 
our sovereign lord and his Jaws.” 

So the chronicler ; now hear the poet :— 
More. My good lord Archbishop, I am very sorry 

To sit here at this present and behold 

That chair stand empty; but we all are men, 

In our own natures frail, incapable ; 

Of our flesh few are angels: out of which frailty 

And lack of wisdom, you that best should teach us 

Have misdemeaned yourself, and not a little 

Toward the king first, then his laws, 

I correct here the corrupt text by changed punctua- 
tion, and then further—and following Malone, re- 
jected of the Cambridge editors—by substituting 
“incapable” (cf. “incapable and shallow innocents,” 
* Richard IIL,’ III. ii.) for the meaningless ‘‘ and 
capable,” W. Warkiss Lioyp. 


Tae or THE Grose Epition in ‘ Mza- 
SURE FoR Measure’ §, y, 442; vi. 303, 
422).—The variant distribution of Il. 21-2, II. i., 
hit upon by Mr. Spence—all but the elision of 
that, and the line is as easily scanned with it, 
though not so iambically regular as without it— 
was first suggested by Steevens, and then adopted 
by Dyce. Why, too, this distribution was not 
adopted earlier and by all is to me a mystery, for 
the alteration is of the easiest, approves itself at 
once to any metrical ear, and is undoubtedly 
right. But Shakespeare students must take the 
strongest possible exception to the change to 
justice eyes. In the first place, though the form 
seizes was generally, though not always, adopted 
about the time of the First Folio, ceazes and 
ceizes were not uncommon Elizabethan spellings. 
In the poems we have ceaze four times and seize 
twice. Looking merely into Nicholas Breton, we 
find cease, ceaze, and ceizd. Secondly, coinci- 
dences as a final ce followed by s commencing 
ce, or the like, cannot by the laws of chance be 
very uncommon, and then the necessity of ize 
being a misprint for eyes falls to the ground. 
Thirdly, while it must be admitted that these 
arguings of mine would themselves fall to the 
ground if the original were nonsense or even 
bad sense, and if Mr. Srence’s reading gave 
good sense, I contend that his reading gives 
bad and the original excellent sense. The func- 
tion of Justice—who, by the way, was always 
represented as blindfolded—is not simply to sit 
with her hands folded and eye criminals, but to seize 
and judge them. And this her seizing of them 
makes Angelo’s thought, his expression of it, and 
his argument more emphatic, and far more to his 
purpose. Moreover, in the very case he is speak- 
ing of Claudio has not been merely eyed with the 
intent of seizing him, but he has been seized, found 
guilty, and condemned to death. 

IL. i. 39 

Some run from brakes of vice, and answer none, 


This, Malone’s reading—as plainly stated by Mz 
Spence, though Mr, Daniet Moore too carelessly 
attributes it to the latter gentleman—had 
adopted by Dyce, second edition, 1864, and I had 
long wondered why it had been passed by others 
I now refer to it for two reasons. First, M.. 
Srence seems to take “ brakes” in this passage as 
equal “‘ thickets.” But Malone adopted it as “ the 
engine with which farriers confined the legs of such 
unruly horses as would not otherwise submit them- 
selves to be shod, or to have a[ny] cruel operation 
performed on them.” Taken in this sense “rup 
from” attains its full significance. Taken in this 
sense also it gives full sense to “ and answers none,” 
while if it be taken in the sense of “thickets ” these 
three words are, so far as I can see, senseless, 
Secondly, Mr. Spence says that the error was due 
to “mishearing of the passage,” and Mr. Moors 
echoes this, I venture to differ, believing that it 
was one of the many press errors due to the mis- 
remembering of the compositor. He took 

** breaks of vice,” and from the assonance of f ant 
v these words became to him “ brakes of ice.” 

Br. Nicwotsoy, 


Tae or THe Grose Epirion rx ‘As 
You Lrxe Ir ’ vi. 263, 344; vii. 42).—IV. 
iii, 88, “ A ripe sister.” I owe it to Dr. Nicuot- 
son to state that the obelus which marked ripe as 
doubtful in the earlier issues of the Globe edition 
has, I find, been removed from the later issues, I 
was not aware of this when my two notes on the 
passage were written. But, though I can no longer 
claim even the indirect support of the Globe, my 
own opinion as to what is the right reading remains 
unchanged. Dr. Nicnoxson is too well acquainted 
with his mother tongue not to know that noun and 
adjective cannot always change places without a 
change in the meaning also, Tue, as he says 
(7™ S. vi. 344), “ one has heard of ‘a maiden now 
ripe for marriage’”; but I do not think, except 
among cannibals, one would speak about “a ripe 
young maiden.” I know but of one apparent ex- 
ception. Dr. Nicnotson will find it in the right- 
hand corner of Hogarth’s plate entitled ‘Times of 
the Day—Noon.’ There is there a splendid speci- 
men of a ripe young maiden, duly labelled with 
the speaking motto “ Good eating.” But Hogarth 
always knew what he was about. The individual 
who is thinking or saying so with such evident 
gusto is a nigger, probably an imported cannibal. 
So, too, I can speak of “an old man ripe for the 
sickle of death”; but were I to speak of “‘a 4 
old man” I should be understood to mean that 
was “ reeling ripe,” like Trinculo. 

R. M. M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Bat-FoWLER AND Bat-FotpeR. — The former 
word is in the ‘N. E. D.,’ the latter is not ; and yet 
I find it in F, Buckland’s notes to his edition of G. 
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White’s ‘Nat. Hist. of Selborne’ (Macmillan, 1875), 
386. The passage runs, “The bat-folders about 
ndon take numbers of field-fares, red-wings, and 

hen blackbirds.” And this passage is singularly 

like one quoted in the ‘N. E. D.’ from G. White 
himself, and which runs, “The bat-fowlers...... take 
many red-wings in the hedges.” And well it may 
be, seeing that Buckland’s note is a comment on 
this very passage of White. It seems, therefore, 
almost certain that bat-folder is a mere misprint 
for bat-fowler ; but, if so, the misprint was not dis- 
covered by Buckland, for I find bat-folder per- 
petuated in the edition of 1883, p. 320 


F, Cuance. 
Sydenham ul. 


Szrve.—The following occurs in the 
late Miss Louisa Stuart Costello’s ‘ Pilgrimage to 
Auvergne ’:— 

“The source of the River Seine is at a little distance 
from the town [ Dijon], and seems to have supplied the 
Romish calendar with the saint who presides over the 
spot.” 280. 

Can this be true? Miss Costello seldom made 
msh blunders, but it seems very unlikely that the 
Bargundians should have dreamed themselves into 
such a state of muddle-headedness as to take a 
river fora man. Ulysse Chevalier, in his ‘ Réper- 
toire des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age,’ 
gives several references to biographical notices 
concerning St. Seine. He does not, however, 
refer to Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives,’ but that work 
does not profess itself to be a complete catalogue. 
It is possible that the saint may have taken his 
name from the river, but judging from English 
analogies such a thing is not very likely. Few of 
our English rivers have given names to families. 
We have not, so far as I can call to mind, a Mr. 
Ouse, a Mr. Humber, a Mr. Thames, or a Mr. 
Trent; though this last furnished a personal 
designation (not, as it seems, a family name) to an 
unfortunate wight who figures in ‘Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne ’:— 
His shoote it was but loosely shott, 
Yet flewe not the arrowe in vaine, 
For itt mett one of the sheriffes men, 
Good William a Trent was slaine, 
It had bene better of William a Trent 
To have bene abed with sorrowe, 
Than to be that day in the greenwood slade 
To meet with Little John’s arrowe, 
Had William a Trent not entered the service of the 
sheriff he might have founded a family in which the 
name of Trent became hereditary. A well-known 
Yorkshire race bear the name of Swale, which is 
taken directly or indirectly from the river Swale, 
which skirted, if it did not indeed pass through, 
their domains, A learned Yorkshire genealogist 
once assured the writer that so attached were the 
Swales to the mountain burn from which they de- 
rived their designation that they endeavoured to 


represent it in their armorial escutcheon, Argent, a 
fesse nebulée azure ; or as it is otherwise given, 
Azure, a bend nebulée argent. There can also be 
no doubt that the Edens (Lords Aukland) derive 
their patronymic from the Cumbrian stream which 
Wordsworth reminds us bears a “ sweet name...... 
fetched from Paradise.” 

Don and Dee are the names of families and also 
of rivers; but I am not aware that any connexion 
has been proved to exist between the two. 

ASTARTE. 


Movntep Inxrantry 1567.—Nicolas Cous- 
tureau, in his ‘ Life of Louis de Bourbon,’ speaking 
of what occurred in a battle fought at St. Denis in 
the above year, says :— 

“ Louis de Bourbon suivit la victoire jusques assez pres 
de la porte Sainct Denys, et tailla en pieces les harque- 
busiers que le dit sieur Prince yyy Be les siens 
avoyent amenez en croupe en venant a la charge pour les 
mettre 4 la teste des chevaux entre deux un.” 


Rates N, James. 


Tae 92np Foor.—The 2nd battalion (raised in 
1803) embarked for Ireland on Nov. 29, 1803, and 
remained there until Oct. 10, 1811, when it re- 
turned to Scotland, and was disbanded at Edin- 
burgh in 1814. During its existence it supplied 
by drafts to the Ist battalion (then almost con- 
tinuously on active service) some 1,006 men, and 
of these about 600 were sent from Ireland. It has 
occurred to me to suggest that perhaps some of 
these men were headquarters recruits, and there- 
fore Irishmen. Rosert Rayner. 


Berront.—I heard this word used for the first 
time the other day in the sense of infront. A wit- 
ness (a Surrey man) spoke of his companion as 
being “about six yards befront.” I cannot find 
the word in any of the local or provincial 
glossaries, but it seems a counterpart to behind, 
and equally worthy of a place in our eae 4 


‘Curonicte or Henry VIII. or 
(See 7" §. vii. 139.)—Supplementary to your re- 
view of this book, I beg to point out a fact un- 
mentioned by the translator, Mr. Hume, who, in 
making use of the report on the MS. by the Mar- 
quis de Molins, does not seem to have been aware 
that he had published the following excellent edi- 
tion: “ Crdénica del rey Enrico Otavo de Ingalaterra, 
escrita por un autor coetdneo, y ahora por primera 
vez impresa é¢ ilustrada, con introduccion, notas, y 
apéndices, por el Marqués de Molins” (Libros de 
Antaiio, t, iv.), Madrid, 1874, 12mo., pp. ciii, 523. 

Henry R. Tepper. 

‘Lives or Twetve Goop Men.’ (See 7 S, 
vii. 159).—Will the reviewer kindly excuse me for 
adding that one of the “ twelve good men,” to whose 
name he has no reference, was a correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.,’ and continued such, with long intervals, 
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8, VII, Man. 16, °89, 


for many years, with the signature C. P. E.? A 
reference to Jeremy Taylor brought him out most 
frequently, as he edited his works. The last com- 
munication that I make out was at 6" §. xii. 258, 
I refer to the Rev. C. P. Evry. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Latren anv Pincuseck.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ S, 
xii, 396, the analysis of the metal called latten is 
given as composed of copper 64 per cent., zinc 294 
per cent., lead 3} per cent., and tin 3 percent. In 
the same, 6" §, i. 213, pinchbeck is said to be 
composed of copper 75 per cent., and zinc 25 per cent. 
It is worth while to notice the close resemblance of 
these compounds. Pinchbeck is a simplified latten, 
with a little more copper and a little less zinc. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Artistic Sxits on THE Great EXuIsITION 
or 1851.—There were, doubtless, many of these— 
separate publications—in addition to the illustra- 
tions in Punch and other journals. I can mention 
two by distinguished men. 1. ‘ Overland Journey 
to the Great Exhibition, showing a few Extra 
Articles and Visitors, by Richard Doyle. These 
sketches were in nine panoramic plates in oblong 
quarto, 2. ‘The Great Exhibition “‘ Wot is to 
Be”; or, Probable Results of the Industry of All 
Nations,’ by George Augustus Sala. This was a 
folding panorama, eighteen feet in length, the 
designs, about 350 in number, being coloured, 
oblong octavo. Not very long since I saw a copy 
of this, priced 38s., in a London catalogue of 
second-hand books. Curneert Bene. 


Bive-stockines. (Com 7” vii. 24.)— 
Mrs. Amelia Opie, in ‘Detraction Displayed,’ 
London, 1828, has a chapter (xii.) “On some of 
the most prominent Subjects of Detraction, Author- 
esses, Blue-stockings, Medical Men,” &c., and 
she is not of the same opinion with Mr. J. Power 
Hicks as to the statement that the name ori- 
ginated with Dr. Stillingfleet. She writes :— 


 T shall now give as true a history of blue-stockingism 
as my scanty means will furnish. 

“ About the year 1784 and '86 some ladies and gentle- 
men of rank, fashion, and literary taste agreed to 
assemble at each other's houses for the purpose of rational 
conversation ; and at these parties persons of every de- 
scription of genius were kindly welcomed. I have been 
frequently told, from what appeared to me good autho- 
rity, that the society owed its peculiar name to the 
homely dress of one of the visitors, namely, that highly- 
gifted but eccentric being James Barry, Professor of 
Painting to the Royal Acadeniy, who was at that time 
employed on his admirable pictures in the great room of 
the Adelphi, and used to go to this assembly of the high- 
born and the intellectual in the same dress in which he 
painted: in short he appeared there in his worsted blue 
stockings.” —P. 252, 

To this there is the note, “It is also said that 
Dr. Stillingfleet, not Barry, was the cause of this 
appellation.” 


way. A foreigner of rank refused to accompany s 
friend to one of these parties on the plea of be 

in his travelling costume, to which there was the 
reply, “Oh! we never mind dress on these occ» 
sions ; you may come in bas bleus or blue stockings,” 
with allusion to Barry’s stockings, when the 
foreigner, fancying that bas bleus were part of the 
necessary costume, called the meeting ever after 
the Bas-bleu Society (ibid.). Ep. 


Frencn Termination in “kor.” (See 7% 
vii. 100.)—In the seventh edition of the ‘ Diction- 
naire de l’Académie Fran¢ tise’ the orthography ége 
has been adopted not only in nouns, but in verbs, 
and has been generally received by French printers. 
The pronunciation of the termination, which has 
been long wavering between ¢ge and ége, is thus 
definitely decided in favour of the latter. 

A. Fats. 

Hamburg. 


‘Exocn Arpen.’—The theatrical reviewer of the 
Times accuses M. Zola of taking the idea of his 
story, ‘Jacques Damour,’ from ‘Enoch Arden.’ 
But a similar story has been told by M. Zola’s 
countryman Le Sage, who himself is not always 
original. In ‘Gil Blas’ is the story of ‘Donna 
Mencia de Mosquera.’ This lady marries Don 
Alvar, who, through a fatal duel, is compelled to 
fly from Spain. He is absent for seven years, and 
Donna Mencia hears a report of his death. She 
then marries again. After a time, Don Alvar re- 
appears in disguise. He makes himself known to 
his wife, but expresses an intention of going away 
again without disturbing her present wedded state. 
But Donna Mencia likes her first husband best, 
and insists on going with him. E. YaRpLey. 


Tue Youre Porr.—Another illusion 
gone! Certainly, even though Shakspere’s works 
be Bacon’s or Sir Anthony Sherley’s, one would at 
least have thought that no one could deprive the 
noble owner of Bakewell of the honour of first con- 
ceiving that sublime idea :— 

Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility. 

Yet Lord John was anticipated. In ‘Modern 
Gulliver's Travels,’ London, 1796, on p. 192, will 
be found the well-developed germ of the noble 
duke’s aspiration. Thus it runs :— 

Be aristocracy the only joy : 

Let commerce perish—let the world expire. 

Alas ! Hatxerr Lorp. 
Scotch Plains, N.J., U.S. 


Meertinc Tasie.—In the register of burials of 
the parish of St. Mary Magdalene, Canterbury, I 
find the following entry : “ 1709/10, January 19, 
John Paris was buried in the Church hard by the 
meeting table.” As I have not met with the 


** meeting table” before, I make a note of it. 


t is further stated that the name arose in this 


J. M. Cowper. 
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‘Tar Conpuct oF THE ALLIzs.,—A corre- 
gondent, signing himself F. G., states in a recent 
somber of the Academy that the first edition of 
§wift’s ‘Conduct of the Allies,’ “though published 
in November, 1711, is dated 1712.” I have never 
gme across the first edition, but I have seen the 
geond, third, fourth, and fifth, all of which are 
isted 1711. F. G. was probably misled by Scott. 

S. Lanz-Poorz, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
«family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
umes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
wswers may be addressed to them direct. 


Pustic Executions 1x Sussex.—In ‘ Sussex 
Archeological Collections,’ by the Sussex Archzeo- 
logical Society,’ vol. xxiii. p. 214, it is stated that 
me of the last public executions in Sussex was 
that of two brothers named Drewett, who had been 
wnvicted at the Spring Assizes of this county in 
199 of robbing the Portsmouth mail on North 
Heath Common, near Midhurst. The older re- 
tidents of the neighbourhood of Midhurst, to 
which the Drewetts belonged, still talk of the 
Drewetts’ gibbet and of the deeds of daring with 
which their names were associated. A belief pre- 
vals in Midhurst and the neighbourhood that the 
younger brother suffered death in place’of his father, 
who was the real offender. A copy of the placard 
headed “The Last Dying Speech and Confession 
of Robert and William Druitt” is occasionally to 
be met with, Where can I find a copy of this 
placard, an account of the trial, or any other 
formation about these two brothers ? G. 

8, Strathmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 


Mirrorp.—Where did the historian 
of Greece receive his education? Lord Redesdale, 
his brother, in his memoir prefixed to the ‘ History,’ 
oly states that he was removed from school at the 
age of fifteen, owing to an illness, and was sent to 
Oxford when his health permitted. Other books 
content themselves with saying that he was 
tducated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and remain 
tient as to his earlier training. I have had it 
stated to me that he was sent to Westminster 
School, but I have not seen the statement corrobo- 
nted in print. ALPHA. 


“Divine Aspasta.”—Who was Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, the “divine Aspasia,” whom “to love 
was a liberal education”? Is there any authority 
for the above words being attributed to Congreve ? 

igh Hunt, among others, does so. 

Verpant GREEN. 


Diary or Licht-KEEPER AT THE EDDYSTONE.— 
Fraser's Magazine, vol. xxxix., there is a nar- 
lative (p. 432) of circumstances connected with 


the terrible occurrence at the Eddystone Light- 
house, when one of the two keepers died, and the 
survivor had to remain alone with the corpse until 
relieved. This purports to be taken from the diary 
of the survivor, and the contributor of it proposed 
to publish other extracts from the diary. Was this 
ever done? If so, where may be 


Heratpic.—Can any of your correspondents 
inform me when and to whom the following arms 
and crest were first granted ?—Or, a lion passant 
proper, on a fesse azure three escallops of the field 
(possibly the escallops are proper). rest, talbot’s 
head co » issuant, proper. 

HARLES W. MacCorp. 


Witu1am James.—Particulars desired of the life 
and family connexions of William James, a well- 
known historian, and author of ‘ The Naval History 
of Great Britain,’ in 5 vols., 1822-4, and other 
works. He resided about the year 1826 at No. 12, 
Chapel Fields, South Lambeth. It is understood 
that he resided in Jamaica in the early part of the 
century, but left no descendants. 


“ Yeoman sERvice.”—This phrase is now much 
in fashion. By whom and when was it first 
introduced; and what is its exact meaning ? 

W. E. Bucktey. 


GRINDSTONE AND SapLinc.—Can any one kindly 
tell me where to find an account of a sapling germi- 
nating through the hole in the centre of a grind- 
stone which was lying on the ground, and, in course 
of time, as it grew and filled the aperture, lifting 
the stone off the ground ? E. F. B. 


Books MENTIONED In Arntuur Youne’s TRa- 
vets.—Can any one identify these two authors, 
quoted in Arthur Young’s famous French travels, 
1787-9, and not to be found either in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, Allibone, or 
Lowndes?—1l. ‘Prof. Symonds’s ‘Essays on 
Italian Husbandry’”; 2. “ Mill’s ‘Husbandry.’” 
Is anything also known of a certain “Dom 
Cowley,” who in 1788-9 was writing on agricul- 
ture at Metz ? M. 

Villa Julia, Hastings. 


Frotxes Baronetcy.—Who in 1885 was heir 
presumptive to Sir William Hovell Browne Ffolkes, 
the then baronet? Walford’s ‘County Families’ 
for that year says, “his brother, Martin William, 
born 1849”; but in Foster’s ‘Baronetage,’ 1881, 
no mention is made of this brother, and the heir 
presumptive is given as Henry Edward, the then 
baronet’s uncle, The two statements are clearly 
conflicting. F. 


Acneson: Butta.—George Acheson married 


about 1815 Mary Anne Bulla, the daughter of 
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Thomas Bulla, a flour dresser. Their children, 
fourteen in all, were born at Slane, Meath co., 
Treland, before 1843. Wanted, the names of the 

rents of George Acheson, and full record of their 
Rolie: also maiden name of the wife of Thomas 
Bulla, and record of his family. 


Chelsea, Mass,, U.S. 


Warerine Piace.—How did this somewhat 
curious expression for a sea-side resort come into 
being? Were people ever said “to water” or 
“to go a-watering” when they went to the sea-side? 

A. Suyrae Pater. 

Woodford, 


Isaac Barrow.—The date of Barrow’s birth has 
been much disputed. The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ without discussion, gives 1630; but 
Hill, in his ‘ Life,’ says that when Barrow was a 
boy at Felsted school his master made him “ little 
tutor” to (William, third) Viscount Fairfax, who, 
according to Burke, was born June 6, 1630, and 
succeeded to the title September 24,1641. Barrow 
seems to have gone into residence at Cambridge in 
1644, Can the date of his birth be ascertained ? 


J. SARGEAUNT. 
Felsted, Essex. 


GENEALOGIST, 


Wooprove, on Wooproor, anp Pupsry 
Famuties.— Lady Elizabeth Percy, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Thomas, Earl of Northumberland, 
K.G., who was beheaded 1572, married Richard 
Woodroof, of Woolley, co. York. Lady Margaret 
Nevill, third daughter and coheir of Charles, sixth 
and last Earl of Westmoreland of that house, mar- 
tied Nicholas Pudsey, of co. York, who was living 
1604. Can any of your readers tell me of any 
known descendants living at the present day from 
either of these marriages } C. H. 

Florence. 


Cot. Francis Maceront. — When did this 
author, who was aide-de-camp to Murat, die? He 
published, amongst other writings, a record of his 
own life, but the details of his later career are not 
to be found in ordinary books of reference. 

W. E. A. A. 


Henry Lieut, K.C.B.—Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me as to the following 
points? Where was the above born; where 
educated ; and where did he die? What family 
of Lights did he belong to? His appointment to 
the governorship of the Bahamas and British 
Guiana is stated in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Any information about the above or his family 
will greatly oblige the undersigned. 

Percy 

Mrs. Goopatt.—After the famous criminal 
conversations case Goodall v. Fletcher, in which 
the plaintiff got 5,000/. damages, which was all 


that he claimed, Mrs. Goodall, the once celebrated 
actress, disappears from stage annals. Is it known 
when and where she died ? Urspay, 


Jonn Cam Hosnovuse, Broverroy,— 
Where are the two letters alluded to in the follow. 
ing passage to be found ?— 

“We trust that he [Hobhouse] will not forget the 
famous letter in which he boasted that three hundred 
Muciuses had sworn to murder Canning. He may 

end to it as a fitting note Canning’s complimentary 
billet—that the author of a certain pamphlet was a liar 
and a scoundrel, who only wanted courage to be an as- 
sassin.”—‘ Gallery of Literary Characters,’ No. Ixxii,, in 
Fraser’s Magazine, vol, xiii, p. 568. 
The first letter is probably the one elsewhere 
alluded to as appearing “in a newspaper of the 
day,” and being “long remembered as one of the 
keenest of satires.” G. F. 2. B 


Wrre-tace: Hoummep.—In the ‘Exact and 
most Impartial Account of the Indictment, &., of 
Twenty-nine Regicides,’ London, 1660, occurs the 
following passage :— 

“ Carew. I desire I may be heard, I have not com- 
passed the death of the late King, contrived the death of 
the King. What I did, I did by authority. 

“Court. That is not to be heard. You have heard 
what hath been said to you. There could be no 
such authority, neither was nor could be ; but you would 
by a wyre-lace bring it in by this. You have confessed 
the Fact, which must be left to the Jury.” 

What is a wyre-lace? The word is not in Halli- 
well. Its meaning appears to be a device or fraud. 
Can it be the equivalent of a snare or springe! 

During this trial it not unfrequently . 
that “the people hum’d” as an expression of dis- 
sent. I do not remember to have seen this use of 
the word elsewhere. I suppose it would read 
“groans and hisses” in a nineteenth century re- 
port of the trial. J. Exior Hopexis. 


Dr, Peacuet, Master or Macpatene Cot 
Lecr, Campripce.— When the University of Cam- 
bridge sent up a deputation to the Crown, in 1687, 
to protest against being compelled to admit Father 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, to the degree of 
M.A. without taking the customary oaths of alle 

iance and supremacy, the deputation (of which 

ewton was a member), was presided over by 
Dr. Peachel, Master of Magdalene College, who 
was then Vice-Chancellor of the University. A 
very incompetent spokesman he proved himself; 
and the story of the browbeating of the deputation 
by the infamous Jeffreys, who did not fail to bring 
in a quotation (garbled from two texts) from =e 
ture, of which he was so fond, is well known. | 
query is regarding the subsequent history | 
death of the vice-chancellor in question. Deprived 
of office by the king’s order, he was reinstated it 
October of the following year (1688). In one of 
the marginal notes affixed by the first Earl af 
Dartmouth to his copy of Bishop Burnet’s ‘ Hit 
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tory of his Own Time’ (which with others are 
printed in the edition of that work published by 
the Clarendon Press in 1823) it is stated that 
“after the revolution he starved himself to death, 
upon Archbishop Sancroft having rebuked him 
for setting an ill example in the university, by 
drankenness and other loose behaviour, and after 
four days’ abstinence would have eaten, but could 
not.” I should like to know whether any cor- 


roboration is extant of this statement of Lord | P®** 


Dartmouth. In the printed note, Peachel’s name 
is erroneously spelt as “Rachel.” No date is 
mentioned as that of his death ; but as the ‘Cam- 
bridge University Calendar’ gives 1690 as that of 
the succession of Quadring as Master of Magdalene 
College, it is to be presumed that Peachel died in 
that year. W. T. Lywny. 


Martin Hotpeacn.—Can any one add any 
information to these notes concerning Martin Hol- 
beach, whom Kippis, in the ‘ Biographia Britan- 
nica,’ calls celebrated, but of whom he has no life ? 
At Queen’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1621, M.A. 
1625. Under the tutorship of John Preston. 
Head master of Felsted School, 1627-1649, with 
Wallis, Barron, and Cromwell’s four sons among 
his pupils. Vicar of High Easter, 1649-1660. 
A tryer under the Propagation of the Gospel Act 
of 1654. Deprived of his vicarage, 1660. Re- 
tired to Felsted in 1660, and died there in 1670. 
Sir John Bramston, in his autobiography, says 
that Henry Mildmay “‘ was bred under Holbech, 
scholemaster of Felstead, whoe scarce bred any 
man that was loyall to his prince.” Any furthur 
facts and references will be welcome. 

J. SARGEAUNT. 

Pelsted, Eseex. 


Lupovic Srorza.—For ten years this unfor- 
tunate personage was interned in the castle of 
Loches, and died of joy on receiving the news of 
his liberation. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ fur- 
nish me with the date of his incarceration ? 

J. B.S. 


_ W. Paysicx, Arrist.—I have several oil paint- 
ings by this artist, who was living in or near 
Manchester about 1830. I seek information about 
him. When and where did he die? 

H. Fisuwick. 


Avrnors or Quotations 
Dearly bought the hidden treasure, 
Finer feelings do bestow: 
Hearts that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 


K. E, W. 
And thou, no more with pomp and sacrifice 
Shalt be inquired at Delphos, or elsewhere, 
At least in vain, for I will make thee mute. 

AN 

And all for love,tand nothing for 


J. H. 


Replies, 
THE PELICAN. 
§. vii. 108.) 

The fable of the pelican nourishing her young 
with her own blood is thus explained by a Roman 
writer on ecclesiastical matters :— 

“ Per un’ apertura o falso esofago che ha nel inferior 

del collo tra le clavicole, cava fuori dallo stomaco 
i cibi quasi digeriti, e di questi alimenta i suoi nati; 
e non dal proprio sangue. Ond’ @ simbolo di amore 
paterno e di amore dei sovrani pe’ popoli.” 
He has not got it quite right, however, because it 
is from a pouch entirely distinct from the stomach 
that this bird feeds its young, and the food is not 
digested, but macerated while waiting there. The 
membrane of which it consists is very fine and 
strong, and is used in Costa Rica (and _pro- 
bably other places) as a bag. A casual sight of 
the bird feeding its young in this way would be 
well calculated to suggest the legend. The error 
is scarcely to be regretted, as it furnished the 
medieval Church with a beautiful subject of sym- 
bolical decoration, for “the pelican in her piety” 
is to be seen everywhere carved and chased and 
painted on chancel and chalice as a type of the 
Eucharist. 

The curious book of prayers and meditations by 
Thomas Dekker, called ‘The Foure Birdes of 
Noah’s Ark’ (1609)—a sort of tour de force for 
that sprightly playwright, like M. Zola writing ‘ Le 
Réve’—embodies and amplifies the current tradi- 
tion of the pelican, which had survived the Re- 
formation. His “foure Birdes” are “the Dove, 
the Eagle, the Pellican, and the Phcenix.” Of “ the 
Pellican” he says, in his prefatory note :— 

“The Pellican carieth the figure of our Redeemer on 
the crosse, who shed his blood to nourish vs (hee being 
the right Pellican) ; with the drops of which blood haue 
I writ Prayers against all those deadly and capitall 
sinnes to wash out whose foulnes our § suffered 
that ignominious death.” 

And under its own heading he writes :— 

“The third Bird that came out of Noah’s Ark, is the 
Pellican. The nature of the Pellican is to peck her 
owne bo3ome and with the drops of her blood to feede 
her yong-ones: so in our Prayers we must beate at our 
brests till (with the bleeding drops of a contrite and 
repentant heart) we haue fedde our Soules with the 
nourishment of euerlasting life, The Pellican is content 
to yeeld vp her owne life to saue others: so in our 
Prayers, wee must bee willing to yeeld vp all the plea- 
sures of the world and to kill all the desires of the body 
for the preseruation of the soule. As Christ suffered 
abuses before his death, and agonies at the time of his 
death (both of them being to the number principally of 
ten) so (because our Pellican is a figure of him in his 
passion) doth this third Bird take tenne flights; at 
euery flight her wings bearing vp a praier to defend vs 
fro those sins for which Christ died.” 

He continues in this strain through many pages 
of symbolism considerably tiré par les cheveux. 


He makes out his ten flights, or prayers, by apply- 
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ing one against each of the seven deadly sins, one 
for morning and one for evening devotion—only 
really nine in all. Therefore, and to make out the 
count, he jumps without explanation from No. 1 
to No. 3. 

The pelican legend has served the turn of other 
meanings also, Thus, among the devices which 
each of the Venetian trade guilds chose for their 
banners, that adopted by the guild of the speziali 
(druggists) was “the pelican in her piety,” with 
the motto “‘ Respice Domine,” as a token that they 
were ready to shed their blood for their patria. 
And Robert Greene, in his ‘Quippe for an Vp- 
start Courtier,’ has :— 

“Since the time of thy hatching in Italy, then famous 
for a learning, the imperiall state, through 
thy pride, hath decaied, and thou hast, like the young 
Pellican, peckt at thy mother’s brest, with thy pre- 
sumption, so hast thou been the ruine of the Roman 

pire, 

So recent a writer as M. Theodore de Banville has 
not scorned to condiment one of his poems with it : 

Loreque le pélican ouvre sa chair vivante 

Pour nourrir ses petits et qu’ils mordent son flanc ; 

Avec une douceur dont l'homme s’épouvante 

Il regarde leurs becs tout rouges de son sang. 

R. H. Busx. 


Dr. Kidd, in his ‘Bridgewater Treatise,’ fifty 
years since, made a comparison between the state- 
ments of Aristotle on several questions of natural 
history and those of Cuvier, in parallel columns, 
with a view to show how, as an acute observer of 
nature, the former approached very nearly to the 
results of modern science; while allowance, of 
course, was to be made for his ignorance of such 
discoveries as the circulation of the blood. Now, 
Aristotle says of the pelican :— 

of weAexaves, of év trois rorapois yryvd- 
pevot, Katarivovar tas peydAas Kéyxas Kal 
Acias’ év mpd Tis Témy TEeYwor, 
iva yaoxovody Ta Kpéa 
Hist, Animal.,’ ix. 10. 

And A®lian has a similar notice, more briefly 
(‘De Nat. Animal.,’ iii. 20), with the farther 
mention that the pelican, rv éavtod 
tr tpodv, feeds its parent like the stork 

) 


So Mr. Barrterr, the naturalist, comparing 
the origin of the story of the pelican with the 
habits of the flamingo, observes :— 


“TI have no doubt the flamingo feeds its young by dis- 


gorging its food, as shown by the bloody secretion that I P 


d ejected by these birds in their endeavours to feed 
the craving cariamas, This habit has been observed and 
remarked on, and has doubtless led to what we have so 
long considered a fable. I have yet to learn if the same 
power may not exist in the pelicans, and perhaps in 
other birds, of supplying nutriment to their young by 
this means.” —‘ N. & Q,,’ 4% 8, iv, 361, 

This suggests the source of the fable by reference 
to the statements of the ancient writers on natural 


history and combining them with the symbolica) 
application of later writers, So St. Augustine has, 
very cautiously, writing in his commentary on 
Psalm cii. (Hebr.):— 

* Let us not pass over what is said of this bird, that is, 
the pelican, not rashly asserting anything, but yet not 
age over what has been left to be read and uttered 

y those who have written it.” 

And then, referring to the mother birds which 
have killed their young, he goes on: “ They say 
the mother wounds herself deeply and pours forth 
her blood over her young, bathed in which they 
recover life.” Then, “it may be false or true.” 
But “it th with Him who gave us life by His 
blood” (Ox. Tr., vol. v. pp. 9, 10). See also St. 
Jerom., in loc. Epiphanius makes the female to 
kill the young by over affection, and the male to 


pierce himself for their recovery” (‘ Physiol.’ 
viii. ). Ep. MarsHal. 


In connexion with Mr. J. C. Gauron’s striking 
paper at 4", iv, 61, I think it well to consider 
the testimony of that eminent naturalist Charles 
Waterton, whose observation of the pious pelican 
resulted in the following opinion, published in his 
* Essays on Natural History,’ third series (p. 26). 
Some one asked Waterton whether he believed 
that the bird fed its young ones with blood from 
its own breast, 


“ T answered that it was a nursery story. ‘ Then, sir,’ 
said he, ‘let me tell you that I do believe it,’ A person 
of excellent character, and who had travelled far in 
Africa, had assured him that it was a well-known fact. 
Nay, he himself, with his own eyes had seen the young 
pelicans feeding on their mother’s blood, ‘ And how did 
she staunch the blood,’ said I, ‘when the young had 
finished sucking? Or by what means did the mother get 
a fresh supply for future meals?’ The gentleman looked 
grave. ‘The whole mystery, sir,’ said | (which, in fact, 
is no mystery at all), ‘is simply this, The old pelicans go 
to sea for fish, and having filled their large pouch with 
what they have caught, they return to the nest. There, 
standing bolt upright, the young ones press up to them 
and get their breakfast from the mother’s mouth, the 
blood of the captured fishes running down upon the 

rent’s breast,’ And this is all the keen observer saw. 
Tis, indeed, a wonder—a strange wonder how such 4 
tale as this could ever be believed. Still, we see repre- 
sentations of it in pictures, drawn by men of science. 
But enough of infant pelicans sucking their mamma ia 
the nursery. I consign them to the fostering care of 
my great-grandmother.” 


The Rev. J. G. Wood says :— 


“When the pelican feeds its young, it does so by 
ressing its beak against its breast so as to force out of 
it the enclosed fish. Now, the top of the beak is armed 
like that of the cormorant, with a sharply curved hook, 
only in the case of the pelican the hook is of a bright 
scarlet colour, looking, when the bird presses the 
against the white feathers of the breast, like a large 
drop of blood. Hence arose the curious legend Trespect- 
ing the pelican which represented it as feeding its young 
with its own blood, and tearing open its breast with its 
hooked bill.” Bible Animale,’ p, 498, 

Sr. 
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Tae Derinition oF a Provers (7" vi. 449; 
vii. 172). —At the latter reference the Rev. E. Mar- 
SHALL states that he cannot hit upon my reply 
(which was ex cathedrd) anent this question. The 
query is headed ‘ Anecdote Lives’ (5" 8. ii. 365), 
and my reply appears at 5" §. ii. 452, 

Frepk. Rowe. 

In confirmation of the statement attributed to 
Mr. F. Rows, the reference to which Mr. Ep. 
MarsHALt says he cannot hit upon, I am able 
from my own knowledge to say that Lord Russell 
certainly claimed the definition as his own. There 
is some difference in the form in which it has been 

sed. ‘The wisdom of many and the wit of 
one,” is the one given by Rogers, but Lord 
Russell was in the habit of turning the phrase in 
various other ways; and I believe the form that 
be himself preferred was, ‘‘ One man’s wit and 
many men’s wisdom.” G. F. S. E. 


Di THE GREEKS TINT BHEIR (7% 
§, vi. 386; vii. 94.)—There is not the least doubt 
that the answer to this question must be in the 
afirmative. There is the amplest evidence of the 
fact that the sculptures of the Parthenon—at least 
some of them—were tinted, but they were not 

inted with solid paint, like the statues in the 

Palace. Architecture and sculpture were 
often tinted, not by the Greeks alone, but the 
Etruscans, Assyrians, and Egyptians. Coloured 
statuary abounded in the Middle Ages, as any one 
may see for himself who examines medieval monu- 
ments. Of these a good, but rather late, instance 
is (or rather was) the striking tomb of Sir Giles 
Daubeny in Westminster Abbey, the effigies on 
which, comprising a whole-length life-size statue 
of the knight, in full armour, retained till lately 
its authentic colours. It has quite recently, I 
understand, been removed in order to be done up 
and made as good as new. In due time it will be 
replaced, and its smartness will be an excuse for 
stasteful and reverent generation to insist upon 
farbishing the whole of the interior of the famous 
chareb. Muss Busx will find in the background 
of the curious picture of James I. praying near the 
tomb of his father, which is now in the New Gal- 
lery, a telling instance of the practice of painting 
efigies to resemble the life. The recumbent statue 
of Darnley is in gilded armour, or rather the pic- 
tare of it has been painted to resemble that. 


F. G. 8. 
‘Tue Toric’ (7 S, vii. 67).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7 §. i. 508 ; ii. 56. ALPHA, 


Wanter (7" vii. 108).—This is by 
John Gambold, first an Anglican priest, then a 
Moravian “bishop,” who died in 1771. I have 
two copies by me, but as they vary considerably, 
nd I know not which is correct, I send neither. 
Since the death of Mr. Daniel Sedgwick, one of 


the best hymnologists in England is Mr. W. T. 
Brooke, of 26, Camberwell New Road. He would 
doubtless instruct Mr. Winters. 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


The hymn referred to is by Gambold, and con- 
sists of seven verses, the words quoted forming & 
portion of the fifth and sixth verses. It occurs in 
‘Sacred Poetry,’ No. 151, published by W. Oli- 
phant, 1827. A portion of the verse, slightly 
altered, will also be found in a very early edition 
of the Countess’s collection, No. 44. 

J. B. Morris. 

Eastbourne, 


Lorp Mayor's Snow (7* S. vii. 47).—J. C. 
will find much information in the following works : 
‘ History of the Lord Mayor’s Pageants from 1236 
to 1841,’ by Frederick W. Fairholt, issued in two 
parts by the Perey Society; also in ‘Gog and 
Magog,’ by the same author. He might also refer 
with advantage to Herbert’s ‘ History of the Twelve 
Livery Companies, London,’ by Charles Knight ; 
Hone’s ‘Table, Year, and Every-Day Books’; and 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days.’ All the Year Round, 
Second Series, ix. 29, No. 208, furnishes full par- 
ticulars of the show for the year 1761. I have a 
collection of the official programmes issued from 
the Mansion House during the last forty years, 
which J. C. may inspect by appointment. 

Everarp Home CoLeman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


William Hone, in ‘ Ancient Mysteries Described,’ 
London, 1823, devotes a chapter (pp. 246-261) to 
the history of the Lord Mayor's show. He quotes 
a description of the show by a writer in 1575. 

A. W. Cornexivs Hatien. 

Alloa, N.B. 


See Maitland’s ‘ History of London’ (1756), 
vol, i. pp. 220, 541-3, and vol. ii. p. 1193. 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 

In the Mirror for Nov. 5, 1831, p. 313, is a 
notice of “ Mr. Nichols pamphlet of Accounts of 
London Pageants, with the Court and City Glories 
of the last Six Centuries.” 

H. G. GrirFinnoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

(Mr. A. Cottincwoop Lee refers to Sharp’s ‘ Coven- 
try Mysteries,’ ‘The Digby Mysteries’ (New Shakspere 
Society); works of Peele and of Jonson; and article 
“ London” in ‘ Encyclopedia Londinensis.’ Other con- 
tributors are thanked. | 


Mrs. or Miss (7S. vii. 104).—It should per- 
haps be noted in this connexion that a maid-of-all- 
work now expects to have her letters addressed 
“ Miss,” and that masters and mistresses so address 
them. So that if, which is not impossible, a young 
lady of the name of Smith were staying in a house 
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where the servant bore the same surname, the 
latter would be “ Miss Smith,” while the former 
would require to have her letters addressed, “ Miss 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


For many years past two very elderly lady cor- 
ae of mine, one in the North of England 
and the other in the South, one of whom is, I 
know, an unmarried lady, have always insisted 
on being addressed, when written to, as “ Mistress 
{in full] Mary 8.” and “ Mistress J. J. ©.” re- 
spectively ; and they are evidently “touchy” on 
the point, as I have been privately advised not 
to drift into the usual form of superscription in 
their cases under pain of incurring grave displea- 
sure. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


In the country it is not unusual to style elderly 
unmarried women “ Mrs.,” out of respect to age. 
I believe that among servants the cook expects to 
be called ‘‘ Mrs.” W. C. B. 


Tarttep Eyeuisuman (7™ vi. 347, 493 ; vii. 
132).—In the edition of Pegge’s ‘ Alphabet of Kent- 
icisms’ prepared by Pror. Sxeat for the English 
Dialect Society is appended the following valuable 
note to the matter originally published in ex- 
planation of the nickname “‘ Kentish Longtails ” 
(pp. 64, 65):— 

“In the old ‘ Romance of Richard Coeur de Lion,’ ed. 
Weber, ii. 83, is aremarkable passage in which the em- 
peror of Cyprus dismisses some messengers of Richard 
with the contemptuous words :— 

Out taylards, of my paleys ! 

Now go and say your tayled king 

That 1 owe him no thing ! 
A taylard is a man with a tail; the tayled king is 
Richard I. himseif !”’ 

I wonder when this general reproach on English- 
men died out—if, indeed, it be extinct, which may 
well be doubted. Sr. Swirsry. 


Woopen Bripce at §. 
vii. 47).—There is, or was lately, an antiquarian 
society at Schaffhausen, from the officials con- 
nected with which, or from those of the Biblio- 
theksgebinde, on the Platz, I should think Mr. 
Batt would be able to learn something at first 
hand respecting the model of the fine bridge de- 
stroyed after the battle of Stockach. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

P.S.—Has it been noted that the cathedral at 
Schaffhausen contains the bell with the inscription, 
“Vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura frango,” 
which suggested to Schiller his ‘Song of the Bell’? 


Joun or Canir (7* vii. 128).— 
Capt. Fennell, of Cappagh, is said to have married 
Frances, daughter of General Charles Fleetwood, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and granddaughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, the Lord Protector, and it is 
possible that this Capt. Fennell may be identical 


with Dr. Gerard, or Gerald Fennell, one of the 
Irish Commissioners about 1646. 

Mary, daughter of William Fennell, of Reaghill, 
co. Tipperary, married about 1758 Joseph Jackson, 
of Tincurry House, Cahir (adjacent to Ga 
House), eldest son of Thomas Jackson, Clonbullock, 
King’s County, from whom are descended the 
families of Greer of Rhone Hill, co. Armagh; 
Walpole of Cahir ; Jacob of Limerick ; and Pigott 
of Dellbrook, Dublin. 

Thomas Jackson, son of the above Joseph, mar- 
ried Rachael, sister of David Malcomson, of Clon- 
mel. 

William Fennell, of Suirbank, Cahir, had a son 
Joshua, of Cahir Abbey, married in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Cork, to Sarah, daughter of John 
Newson, of Cork (Dublin Gazette of August 20, 
1765), and had issue (1) John Fennell, of Cahir 
Abbey, who married Arabella, daughter of —— 
Gough, of Horetown, co. Wexford, and Mary, 
married to the above David Malcomson, by whom 
she had (1) William of Portlaw, and (2) Robert of 
Kelcommon, Cahir, who married a Miss Garret. 

Dublin Gazette, May 12, 1764, “ Died at Kil- 
common Joshua Fennell.” 

There was also a William Joshua Fennell, of 
Ballybraddo, who had a son Joshua William; and 
also a Joshua Fennell, of Carrigata, who had a son 
Joshua William, born 1832. 

It was Robert Fennell, of Garryroan, who was 
the principal in capturing the celebrated robber 
Brennan. 

I fancy that the families of Fennell, of Bally- 
braddo, Reaghill, Carrigata, Garryroap, Cahir 
Abbey, Suirbank, and Cottage, were all descended 
from Capt. Fennell, of Cappagh. 

E. 8. Prcorr. 


In Burke’s ‘Gentry,’ and in connexion with the 
family of Markham of Becca Hall, occurs the fol- 
lowing mention of Fennell :— 

“Daniel Markham, Esq., served under the Duke of 
York, and settled at Kinsale, in Ireland. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Fennell, of Cappagh, in 
Ireland, by Frances, his wife, daughter of General Fleet- 
wood, and g ughter through her mother of Oliver 
Cromwell.” 


Henry (7 vii. 85).—Curiously 
enough, acouple of hours before reading the com- 
munication of Astarte I had been looking over 
some back numbers of the Irish Builder, and at 
p. 202, for August 1, 1888, I came across an 
article on the prebendaries of St. Andrew's 
Church, Dublin, in which it is stated :— 

“In 1653 Mr. John Murcot, one of Cromwell's preachers, 
styles himself in the vestry book of St. Michan’s as 
‘preacher of the Gospel at St. Ouen’s.’......John Murcot, 
who was born about 1625, and who graduated B.A. at 
Merton College, Oxford, on March 30, 1647, was ordained 
in Lancashire, and came over to Dublin in 1651 at the 
pressing invitation of Sir Robert King, whose guest he 
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became...... He died, aged twenty-nine, on November 26, 
1654, and was buried in St. Mary’s Chapel, Christ Church 
Cathedral. His funeral was attended by the Lord Deputy 
Fleetwood, the Privy Council, the mayor and aldermen, 
and by the citizens in very great numbers. Dr. Winter 
dedicated a posthumous volume of Murcot’s works to the 
Lord Deputy Fleetwood and Lord Henry Cromwell.” 


There is a good deal more about him in this article. 
Y. S. M. 


Samuel Winter also dedicated his ‘Sermons,’ 
Dublin, 1656, “To their Excellencies Charles 
Fleetwood, Lord Deputie of Ireland; and the 
Lord Henry Cromwel, Commander in chief of the 
Forces in Ireland.” W. C. B. 


‘Tue Brussets Gazettes’ (7"§,. v. 127, 374; 
vi. 31, 134; vii. 18, 151).—May I add a few lines 
in illustration of “‘the flat bottoms of our foes 
coming over in darkness” ?— 

“Two thousand workmen are employed at Havre de 

Grace in building 150 flat-bottomed boats...... 150 more 
are building at Brest, St. Maloes, Nantes, Port L’Orient, 
Moriaix, and other parts of Brittany.” —Annual Register, 
1759, p. 94. 
Tt was in March of the following year (1760) that 
‘Hearts of Oak,’ with the lines about the Brussels 
Gazette, was published in the Universal Magazine. 
Is it possible that no portion of this journal has 
been preserved to the present time? It hada long 
run. The p e I have quoted was printed in 
1759, and under the date of 1787 the Gazette is 
mentioned in Madame D’Arblay’s ‘ Diary,’ &c., as 
still in course of publication. J. Drxon. 


PorticaL Rererences To Lincotn (7* §. vi. 
468)—I know not whether Spenser’s reference 
(‘Faerie Queene,’ iv. xi. 39),— 
And Lindus that his pikes doth most commend, 
Of which the auncient Lincolne men doe call, 

(‘Imit. of Horace,’ Epistle ii. book ii. 
Half that the Dev’! o’erlooks from Lincoln town, 


will be of any use to Canon VenaBies. 
E. Manset Syrmpson. 


_Macaront §, vii. 48, 129).—The explana- 
tion of this term as given by C. C. B. must surely be 
the correct and complete one ; and I cannot think 
that the word was ever common in the sense of a 
“droll” or buffoon. I never heard it so used in 
England, and—though I fear that the Rev. W. E. 
Bucker and many others will consider me to be 
guilty of literary blasphemy—I think that Addi- 
son, in the Spectator, in the passage cited by Mr. 
Buckuey, is wrong, at least in his reference to 
Italian modes of speech. I think I may say that 
maccaront never bore, and certainly does not now 
bear, the sense Addison attributes to it. It should 
be observed that Italians know no such word as 
maccaroni, their term for the food in question 

maccheroni. Furthermore, we want some 


additional explanation of the word as applied to 


a style of writing. TT. ApotpHus TROLLOPE. 


Budleigh Salterton. 


Druitt (7 vii. may well 
ask why the right foot is drawn back in the motion 
of presenting arms. The movement is faulty, and 
absolutely unmeaning—probably a mere fad, as a 
“trap” movement, of some drill-sergeant in the 
distant past. It is highly improbable that it will 
find a place in the revised (universal) ‘ Manual 
Exercise’ now in preparation. By the way, I do 
not remember ever having seen another military 
curio noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ viz., the origin of the 
quaint performance of “trooping the colour.” It 
was actually a test of officers’ sobriety after the 
“wet” nights too common in the good se 


The right foot is drawn back at the third motion 
of “present” the better to keep the equilibrium. 
Let VotunTEEr try the “present” with the heels 
together, he will have a strong inclination to fall 
forward out of the ranks. Ex-ApJUTAntT. 


Is it not that the gestures which represent the 
highest compliment a soldier can pay, that of pre- 
senting his arms, should be accompanied so far as 
possible by the gestures of the more ordinary com- 
pliment of a bow? The right foot is therefore 
drawn back, though the remainder of the gestures 
would be inconsistent with a soldier’s attitude. 

KILuIGREW. 


Jouyson orn Burke vii. 200).—The 
phrase required by an Reaper is Burke's, 
and it is given in full in Boswell’s ‘Life of Dr. 
Johnson,’ under the year 1781. 

Frepx. 


‘Scepricat Carmist’ (7% §. vii. 169).—This is 
by the Hon. Robert Boyle, and will be found in 


various bibliographies under his name. 
W. EAA. 


Cuymer (7 S. vi. 487; vii. 174).—Messrs. 
Warren and Wrtie have given the right ex- 
planation ; but, alas! if they meant their informa- 
tion to be of use to the ‘ Dictionary,’ they should 
have sent it to me in December last. My object 
in asking questions is the simple prosaic one of 
getting the information I need, and of getting it 
at the earliest possible moment. It may be given 
graciously or ungraciously, contemptuously, or 
with any amount of comment upon my ignorance in 
asking, as the writer pleases ; I do not mind in the 
least, if I get the information, and get it in time. 
In the present case, as it happens, no harm is done ; 
even before my question appeared I had discovered 
the answer, and chimere has long since passed into 
‘‘ final.” But it often happens otherwise ; and I 
cannot too earnestly beg those who are able to 
answer any ‘ Dictionary’ queries, and who wish to 
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see the ‘ Dictionary ’as perfect as possible, to write 
to me directly—as, for example, my obliging corre- 
spondent Dr. Cuancealwaysdoes— which, of course, 
need not interfere in the least with their also dis- 
cussing the matter in‘ N. & Q.’ if it be of sufficient 
general interest. My full address is as below. 
J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 

[Replies sent to Dr. Mornay, and forwarded by him, 
find insertion. We heartily support his request. } 


BaNKER OUT THE wits” §, vii. 168).—Dr. 
Pusey was quoting ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ I. i. 27 ; 
but from some inadvertence on the part of some- 
body the bankerout of the folio was printed as two 
words instead of one, and so becomes a wonder. 
Dr. Murray does not ignore it in his ‘ Dictionary’; 
it is to be found under ‘‘ Bankrupt, vb.,” where it 
is given as being a sixteenth century form of 
that word. Knight’s edition of Shakespeare has 
“bankerout the wits”; but he says that other 
modern copies have ‘‘ bank’rout quite.” In the 
Globe edition, by which I mostly swear, the pas- 
sage runs :— 

The mind shall banquet, though the body pine: 
Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits. 
Sr. Swirary. 
[Very many replies to this effect are acknowledged. } 


Lone Perne Court (7" vii. 109, 178).—I 


do not certainly know whether perne is here con- | .1) 


nected with the law term pernour or pernor (see 
Blount’s ‘Nomo-Lexicon’); but I know that Nares 
gives the verb to pern, to take profits, which he 
very justly says is a made-up word, formed from 
the substantives pernor and pernancy. Pernor is 
said by Blount to be from the French preneur, a 
taker. However, pernour is the correct Anglo- 
French form, and occurs in the compound main- 
pernour in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 54, a.p. 
1283; and in the Year-Books of Edward I., a.p. 
1302-3, p. 109, &c. Of course the derivation of 
these words is from the Latin prehendere. That 
can be “a corruption ” of jirma is, of course, 
impossible ; even ‘‘ corruptions” follow phonetic 
laws. Initial p may become f/f, but f does not 
become p. Watrter W. Sxezar. 


Orasse’s ‘Tates or tHe Hatt’ vi. 
506; vii. 114).—As this dreary, but no doubt 
powerful poet is on the carpet of ‘N. & Q.’ at 
present, may I take the opportunity of pointing 
out an episode—of course, well known to readers 
of Crabbe—which I do not remember ever to have 
seen alluded to by any critic or moralist, and 
which curiously marks the difference between our 
milder manners and those of a century ago, and 
proves what great strides in humanity we have 
made, as I hope, since those evil lash-ruled days. 
The tale entitled ‘The Learned Boy’ describes the 


youthful career of a weak, timid lad, the son of a 
farmer, who, being unfit to follow his father’s 
occupation, is placed in an office in London. Ip 
the metropolis he imbibes unorthodox views of 
religion, a subject upon which he is not much 
ualified to form an opinion one way or the other, 
he father, after a couple of years, hearing that his 

son is not behaving prettily in London, sends for 
him, and as he cannot reform the lad by moral 
suasion—which it is only fair to state he tries first— 
he burns his books, and gives him a thrashing 
(accompanied with violent abuse), the description 
of which is enough to sicken one. If an English 
father in these days were to commit such a sa 
assault on his son, for any cause whatever, he wo 
unquestionably get (and deserve) a term of im- 
prisonment with hard labour. The most curious 
part of the story is that the poet not only expresses 
no disapproval of such barbarity, but he evidently 
approves of it—witness the following lines :— 

Till all the medicine he prepared was dealt, 

And every bone the precious influence felt...... 

Such cures are done when doctors know the case. 
The father ceases only when he has left the poor 
lad with “ panting flesh,” and “red and raw,” and 
with the comfortable assurance that the dose will be 
repeated when needful. 

May I ask admirers of Crabbe if a poet who 
approves of such unmerciful treatment of a son by 
his father can justly be called a moral teacher? 
Cruelty, it must be remembered, is the greatest of 

sins, 

I have not seen Mr. Kebbel’s recently published 
‘ Life of Crabbe,’ and I do not know if he alludes 
to this painful story. JonaTHAN Bovcuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


(7" vii. 147).—‘‘ Parish of Kirby 
Grindalyth.—Upon Duggleby Wold there was at 
one time a group of three barrows lying very close 
together, Of these, one was removed several years 
since, and of the two remaining I opened the 
larger. This was 74 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. high.” 
This in an extract from Canon Greenwell’s ‘ British 
Barrows,’ p. 140, and the remainder of the para- 
graph gives details of the results of the opening, 
which were of such a nature as to leave no doubt 
whatever that the barrow must be referred to the 
same archeological period as the preponderating 
majority of the ws opened by the writer in the 
same district ; and that is the age of the bronze- 
using people who must have been in occupation in 
the later prehistoric period. I did not see this bar- 
row opened myself, although associated with Mr. 
Greenwell in the examination of a good many 
of the barrows on the Wolds. As regards “ the 
meaning and the derivation of the name” 
Duggleby, all that can be safely said is that it 
occurs on fo. iii of the Yorkshire Domesday 
facsimile, in the form Dighelibi, and on ff. xxxiv 
and Ixxxvii in the form Difgelibi, and that as early 
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as in the last quarter of the thirteenth century the 

fix to the Danish element -by had settled down 
into the dissyllable Deuchel. It would be easy to 
suggest a Scandinavianized Celtic name-form, or 
one depending on simply Teutonic elements, either 
of which might supply the said prefix. But it 
would be no better than a guess. 

J. Arxrinson. 

Danby in Cleveland, 

Duggleby is situated on the chalk wolds of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and is a township in 
the parish of Kirby Grindalyth. It appears as 
Dighelibi and Difgelibi in Domesday, as Deukelby 
or Deukylby in 1284, and as Duggelby in 1293. 
In Domesday it is entered as one of the manors 
held by Berenger de Todeni. In 1284, it was in 
the fee of Roger Bygod, Earl of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshall; from him it passed to the De Vesci 
family, and in 1293 was in the hands of the king. 
One of the largest tumuli on the wolds stands close 
to the village. The first part of the name seems 
tobea proper name, We have Diccelingas, in the 
‘od. Dipl.,’ 314, while Dowgles and Dugles 
appear as Yorkshire names in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Isaac Taytor. 


Gorer Betts: Goren Money §. vii. 47, 
174).—If these expressions are related to gofer, a 
wafer, all difficulty vanishes; for gofer is the 
French gaufre, derived from the Teutonic word 
which in English is spelt wafer. The supposition 
that “the name is a corruption of gofré, figured,” 
shows a singular confusion of thought; indeed, the 
we of the word “ corruption” is always a sign of 
etymological weakness. We should not say that 
fringe is a corruption of fringed ; and, similarly, 
gofre or gaufrd is the past participle of the verb 
gaufrer, which was made from the sb. gaufre, 
and from nothing else. See Littré’s ‘ French Dic- 
tionary.’ Watrer W. Sxear. 


For ‘‘ Gofer,” see Skeat’s ‘Etym. Dict.,’ s. v. 
“Wafer,” where there is a reference to “a quota- 
tion, dated 1433, given by Roquefort, in his * Sup- 
plement,’ s.v. ‘* Audier.” The more usual 0.F. 

was gaufre, or goffre, in which g is substituted 
for the original w. In this quotation we have 
mention of un fer awaufres, “an iron to bake wafers.” 
The whole subject is very interesting to trace in its 
ramifications. When applied to the gilded and 
embossed leaves of richly-bound books, for example, 
it is difficult to remember that the ornament began 

wafers, MARSHALL, 


Any one who wants to know about gauffres can, 
by going to Villiers Street, Strand, see one made, 
bay it for a penny, and eat it. These are made by 

is in the same way as in France, Flanders, 
d, &c. Hype CLARKE. 


Herrivotox Cuvrcnyarp (7 §. vi. 205 ; vii. 
113).—The presumed medal of Henry V. is a 


seventeenth century counter, being one of a set of 
thirty-six issued about the year 1632. There is 
another set, also of thirty-six, but with busts in- 
stead of standing figures, issued about 1636. See 
* Medallic Illustrations,’ vol. i. p. 379. These 
counters are stamped in imitation of engraving, 
and are in the style of those issued by Simon Passe 
and his brother. Isolated examples of the counters 
are common, but complete sets, like the two in the 
British Museum, are rare. Joun Evans. 
Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 


Atice Perrers (7" vii. 148).—According to 
Moberly’s ‘ Life of William of Wykeham’ (p. 114) 
Alice Perrers was a native of Henney, in Essex, 
the daughter of a tiler. But in Pauli’s ‘ Geschichte 
von England,’ vol. iv., Alice is said to have been 
born in Devon and the daughter of a weaver. 

Paut Q. Karkeex. 


W. L. R. is informed that the lady’s name was 
Perers, and not Ferrers. She was daughter of Sir 
—— Perers, and maid of honour to Queen Philippa, 
and married to William, Baron de Wyndesore. As 
much as could be said of her will be found in 
* Dachetiana,’ under the history of the Wyndesore 
family in that work. It may be seen at the British 
Museum. T. 


Berkeveys or Beversron (7* §, vii. 169).— 
Sir John Berkeley, father of Elizabeth, Lady Cherl- 
ton, was the same as John, son of Thomas, Lord 
Berkeley, by his second wife. Sir John’s wife was 
Elizabeth Bettesthorne. A pedigree of the Berke- 
leys of Beverston, as far as known, is in Dr. Blunt’s 
‘Dursley and its Neighbourhood,’ p. 135. If your 
correspondent will give me an address to send it to, 
I shall be happy to copy it. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


EXPULSION OF THE (7™ §, v. 328, 492; 
vi. 57, 195, 317; vii. 74).—The passage relating 
to the expulsion of the Jews, quoted by Milman 
(‘ Hist. of the Jews,’ vol. iii. p. 262, note g, fourth 
edition, 1866) from the ‘Report on the Dignity of 
a Peer,’ may be much more conveniently consulted 
in Wykes himself, as published in the ‘ Monastic 
Annals’ of the Rolls Series. It will be found vol. iv. 
p. 326. The banishment of the Jews is also men- 
tioned in other chronicles of the same series, ¢. g., 
the ‘Annals of Waverley’ (ib., vol. ii. p. 409)— 
where it is attributed to the influence of Eleanor of 
Provence, the queen mother, whom Bishop Stubbs 
calls “their steady enemy” (‘Constit. Hist.,’ vol. iii. 
p. 532)—and those of Dunstable (ib., vol. iii. p. 362) 
and of Bermondsey (ib., p. 467). Milman mentions 
with regret that the Act ordering the expulsion of 
the Jews ‘‘ has not come down to us.” This is to 
be accounted for by the fact that the measure was 
not one coming with the authority of an Act of 
Parliament in the ordinary sense, but, as Bishop 
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Stubbs has said (u.s., p. 122), “an act done by 
the king himself in his private council, ‘ per regem 
et secretum concilium.’” The safe conduct for their 
departure—how brutally and shamefully violated 
by the ship-masters of the Cinque Ports, Wykes 
and Matthew of Westminster tell us—is dated 
July 27, 1290 (Rymer, ‘ Fred.,’ vol. i. p. 736). The 
day fixed for their finally quitting England was 
All Saints’ Day, Nov. 1. Any Jew, with some 
stated exceptions, found in England after that day 
was to be hanged or beheaded. E. Vewapues. 


Verns THE Nose (7* §. vii. 25, 153).—The 
superstition alluded to is one that prevails in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. In Mr. R. Hunt’s 
‘Popular Romances of the West of England,’ 
p. 431, ed. 1881, is the following passage :— 

“A fond mother was paying more than ordinary atten- 
tion to a fine healthy-looking child, a boy about three 
years old. The poor woman's breast was heaving with 
emotion, and she struggled to repress her sighs. Upon 
inquiring if anything was really wrong, she said ‘ the 
old lady of the house had just told her that the child 
could not live long, because he had a blue vein across his 
nose.’ ” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


I think the right version is :— 

If he has blue veins on the nose 

He'll never wear his wedding clothes, 
This was told me by a Somersetshire nursery-maid, 
but I have lived to disprove it, for the “ he” in 
question married twice and died a widower. The 
veins disappeared as his complexion became manly; 
perhaps this is generally the case. P. P. 


In Worcestershire they say :— 
Born with a blue mark over her nose 
She never will live to wear wedding clothes, 


J. B. Witson. 
Knightwick Rectory, 


Wiitam (7" §, vii. 128).—Vice-Admiral 
Bligh lived at Farningham, in Kent, and died in 
Bond Street, London, whither he had gone to 
obtain medical advice. See ‘Pitcairn,’ by Rev. 
T. B. Murray (S8.P.C.K.). The author adds :— 

“ The remains of Admiral Bligh were deposited in a 
vault in the churchyard of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Lambeth. On the south side of the church is his 
tomb, which has been repaired and restored by the 
Society of Arts,”’ 

This, I imagine, is conclusive; but a reference to 
the parish register would best remove your corre- 
spondent’s doubts. 

The insertion of this query gives me an oppor- 
tunity of asking for further information about 
Bligh ; I mean with regard to his conduct when in 
command of the Bounty. Though I have read a 
good deal about that celebrated mutiny, I have 
never met with Mr. Edward Christian’s comments 
on the court-martial in which Bligh’s conduct was 
pat in an unfavourable light, nor with his own 


answer to them. But a book has lately been pub. 
lished—I think by Ballantyne—under the title of 
‘The Lonely Island,’ in which Bligh is spoken of 
by the disaffected officers as a “scoundrel,” and 
certainly the language towards them attributed to 
him there is of the grossest kind. One would 
wish to know the real facts, for it is not pleasant 
to believe that so distinguished a navigator and so 
brave a man could be guilty of mean and un- 
gentlemanly conduct. 

Mr. Murray admits that he had occasional out- 
breaks of anger and excitement, in common with 
many naval commanders in those days, but says 
that it was his study to make his men comfortable 
and happy, and the truth of this statement would 
seem to be confirmed by several incidents related 
in the history of the voyage. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to throw light on the 
matter. 

I should also much like to know whether there 
is authority for the account given in ‘ The Lonely 
Island’ of the proceedings of the nine mutineers 
at Pitcairn, beyond the barest facts. 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorks, 


Admiral William Bligh was born at St. Teath, 
in Cornwall, on Sept. 9, 1754; became a vice- 
admiral of the blue in June, 1814; died in Bond 
Street, London, on Dec. 7, 1817 ; and was buriedin 
Lambeth Churchyard. He married Elizabeth 
Betham, of the Isle of Man ; she died at Durham 
Place, Lambeth, on April 15, 1812, aged sixty. 
The admiral’s brother, the Rev. James Bligh, head 
master of Derby Free Grammar School, died 
Aug. 18, 1834, aged seventy-five. Of the admiral’s 
children, Harriet Maria, the eldest daughter, died 
Feb. 26, 1856, having married in 1802 Henry 
Aston Barker, exhibitor of panoramas, who died 
July 19, 1856. The second daughter, Mary Bligh, 
died Dec. 10, 1863. She married (1) in 1804 
John Patland, of Butler’s Grove, Kilkenny, and (2) 
in 1810 Sir Maurice Charles O'Connell, K.C.H., 
who died at Sydney, Australia, May 26, 1848. 

Grorce O. Boase. 

36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8. W. 


Admiral Bligh lived at Farningham, and may 
have died there. Asa child I have stayed at his 
house, and handled the bullet with which he 
weighed the food to his companions during their 

rilous voyage in an open boat after the mutiny. 

e was probably buried in London, as a mourning 
coach came there to fetch my father to his funeral. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


‘N. & Q.,’ ii. 411, 472; 4% 8, vii. 432; ix. 


ALexanper (7 §. vii. 128).—There can be 
no doubt that the reason of Alexander being 80 
pular a name in Scotland is on account of the 
long reigns of Alexander II, and III. of Scotland. 
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Their united reigns lasted seventy-one years, from 
1214 till 1249 and from 1249 till 1285. During this 
time Scotland enjoyed a period of comparative peace 
and prosperity. But with the death of Alexander 
Ill., followed by his little granddaughter, Mar- 
garet of Norway, two years afterwards, all this 
came to an end, and the troublous times followed 
which only ceased with the accession of James VI. 
to the throne of England as James I. 
Cuartorre G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Miss Yonge, ‘ History of Christian Names,’ i. 
900, attributes the extreme popularity of Alex- 
ander, Saunders, &c., to the English Margaret 
Atheling, who, having resided in Hungary before 
her marriage, imported the name, her third son 
becoming King Alexander I. of Scotland. 

A. 


Snore §, vii. 68).—Bromley, in his 
‘Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits,’ enu- 
merates four portraits of this unfortunate woman : 
one by Bartolozzi, from a picture “at Dr. Peckard’s, 
of Magd. Coll., Camb., done for Harding’s Shak- 

, 1790,” adding, in a note, that “‘he was 
informed that this painting had been regularly 
traced up to its original possessor, Dean Colet”; 
another, by the same engraver, for the same work ; 
a third, by Faber, sen., from a picture at Eton 
College ; and a fourth, by Tyson, from a painting 
at King’s College, Cambridge. I cannot say if the 
pictures still remain in their original positions. 

JuLiAN 

Ihave a small engraving of Jane Shore, said to 
be “from the original picture” in the Provost's 
lodgings, King’s College, Cambridge. The costume 
of the portrait is remarkable, consisting of an 
elaborate jewelled head-dress and necklace—“ only 
this, and nothing more.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 

There is a portrait in Brayley’s ‘Graphic and 
cc, Illustrator,’ p. 54, Lond., 1834, with this 

“The annexed portrait is copied from that in the 
powession of the Hastings family, engraved for Bell's 
‘Huntingdon Peerage ’; but a more correct background, 
thowing the spire of old St, Paul's Cathedral and the 
cross in Cheapside, has been introduced.” 


Ep, MArsHALL. 


Two portraits of Jane Shore are mentioned by 
Granger in his ‘Biographical History’ (1779), 
vol. i, p. 68, one of them being “the original 
picture in Eton College,” and the other “an 
original picture in the Provost’s Lodge at King’s 
College, in Cambridge.” Both of these had been 
engraved, J. Manserea. 


Samvet Corvin (7 vii. 128.)—This was a 
younger son of Lord Colville of Culross, about 


whom very little is known. Irving, in ‘ History 
of Scotish Poetry,’ p. 483, has the following :— 

* Samuel Colville was a poet of considerable reputation, 
He is described as a gentleman; an expression which is 
perhaps intended to signify that he belonged to no pro- 
fession ; and his name occurs in a ‘bond of provision,’ 
executed by his father on May 5, 1643. His popularity 
as a poet seems at least to have equalled his merit. His 
‘ Whiggs Supplication’ was circulated before it appeared 
in print, and manuscript copies of it are still to be 
found ; it was published in the year 1681, and has passed 
through several editions. Colville is manifestly an imitator 
of Butler, but he displays a slender portion of Butler's 
wit and humour.” 

Alexander Hume inscribed his ‘ Hymnes or 
Sacred Songs’ to Lady Culross, Colville’s mother, 
author of ‘A Godly Dream.’ Colville is probably 
author of a theological work entitled ‘ The Grand 
Impostor Discovered ; or, an Historical Dispute of 
the Papacy and Popish Religion, Part I.’ See 
Irving’s ‘Scotish Poets,’ ii, 299. 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Mark Rivtey (7" §. vii. 68).—He was the 
son of Launcelot Ridley, rector of Stretham, near 
Ely, and was born in 1559. He was educated at 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and proceeded M.A. in 
1584 and M.D. before 1592. In 1594 he was 
made a fellow of the College of Physicians, and 
immediately afterwards went to Russia as physician 
to the English merchants there, and chief phy- 
sician to the Czar, to which post he had been 
recommended by Lord Burghley. He remained 
there four years, and after the death of the Czar 
he was recalled by Queen Elizabeth, and received 
permission to return home. He fixed himself in 
London, and died before Feb. 14, 1623/4. For 
more particulars vide Munk, ‘ Roll of the Royal 
College of Physicians,’ vol. i. p. 106, Lond., 1878. 
Besides his ‘ Short Treatise on Magneticall Bodies 
and Motions,’ 1613, he wrote ‘ Magneticall Ani- 
madversions upon certaine Magneticall Advertise- 
ments lately published from Maister W. Barlow,’ 
1617, to which the Archdeacon of Salisbury re- 
plied, in 1618, with ‘Magneticall Advertisements, 
whereunto is annexed a Breife Discoverie of the 
Idle Animadversions of Mark Ridley upon this 
Treatise,’ De V. Payen-Payne. 


AtperMen oF Lonpon (7* S. vii. 128, 177).— 
I am inclined to think the custom of removing 
from one ward to another has not been exercised 
by the Aldermen of London (except by the fathers 
of the City) since the removal of Sir Humphrey 
Edwin from Cheap to Tower Street ward, on 
Sept. 22, 1689. Certainly there have been none 
since the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
These removals are a source of serious confusion 
to the chronicler, some aldermen having passed 
through no fewer than five wards. The origin of 
the custom possibly arose in the period when 
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aldermen were permitted to hold office for one 
year only; although this limitation does not 
appear to have been very strictly enforced, unless 
they were re-elected to the same ward. But the 
custom developed into a prerogative (apparently 
during the sixteenth century) of exchanging or 
removing, in anticipation of occupying “ the chair.” 
What course was pursued in the event of no 
vacancy by death is not clear. The earliest in- 
stance I have noted is that of Henry Frowick, 
custos in 1272, from Cripplegate to Cheap; an 
instance not confirmed by Orridge, as he omits him 
from his list. Cheap ward apparently was the 
favourite one, doubtless on account of its more 
wealthy inhabitants. The period concerning which 
Mr. Pivk inquires—the Commonwealth—is the 
most defective and, at the same time, the most 
important. I know of no complete list of the 
Court of Aldermen between 1640 and 1671. The 
number of unattached aldermen is. considerable, 
and the designation of such must be received with 
caution, being frequently used without any warrant. 
When the Corporation is more favourably inclined 
to open its records to serious and earnest inquirers, 
we shall know more of these things. Seeing that 
it is the custodian, simply, of these public records, 
one is inclined to doubt not only its right, but its 
policy also in this reserve. 

It is too late, I presume, to protest against the 
introduction of the title Alderman into the County 
Councils as an ill-advised departure. The mis- 
chief may be minimized by ignoring it in address- 
ing them, either in print or personally. Other- 
wise the confusion will become in time irre- 
mediable. J. Srockey. 

16, Montague Street, W.C. 


Warrepor (7" §. vii. 148).—-The corporation 
of Wootton-under-Edge became extinct in 1886, 
when the mace, all remaining of its insignia, was 
_— to Lord Fitzhardinge, lord of the manor. 

@ mace, the gift of Lord Berkeley in 1747, is of 
silver-gilt, and the head or bowl is so constructed 
that it can be taken off for use as a loving cup, 
and it was so used for “ye Spicey Bysshoppe” at 
the mayoral banquets. — 

‘The composition of the cup was as follows: a bottle 

of old port put into a wine warmer, with sufficient 
quantity of loaf sugar. Then roast a lemon nice and 
brown, and stick a dozen cloves into it. Place the lemon 
in the mace, and pour the hot wine over it,” 
The above is from ‘The Corporation Plate and In- 
signia,’ by the late Mr. Jewitt, now passing through 
the press under the able editorship of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope, F.S.A. H. H. B. 


The whitepot to which your correspondent al- 
ludes was a very different concoction from that 
which formerly bore the name. In ‘A True 
Gentlewoman’s Delight,’ 1676, the following recipe 
is given 


“To make a white-pot. Take a pint and a half of 
cream, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a little rose-water, 
a few dates sliced, a few raisins of the sun, six or seven 
eggs, and a little mace, a sliced pippin, or lemon, cut 
sippet fashion for your dishes you bake in, and dip them 
in sack or rose-water.”’ 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry, 


There was a dish of this name made of Devon. 
shire cream, custard, and raisins. There is are 
ceipt “To make a white-pot” in Sir K. Digby's 
* Closet,’ 1677, p. 188. W. C. B. 


Webster-Mahn gives, “ White-pot, ‘a kind of 
food made of milk, cream, eggs, sugar, &c., baked 
ina pot. King.” 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Cuarce or EncuisH AND Recients 
(7" S. vi. 349, 495).—I find in the ‘ Life and Times 
of the late Duke of Wellington,’ by Lieut.-Col. 
Williams, vol. i. pp. 213-4, the following passages, 
from either of which the incident referred to by the 
querist may have possibly had its source, — 

It was in 1811, during the third Spanish cam- 

paign, that— 
“ Beresford...... on the morning of the 23rd of March, 
his advanced guard, consisting of 2,000 cavalry ands 
brigade of infantry, under Col. Colborne, came up with 
the enemy, who, having heard of the advance of the 
British, were in the act of evacuating Campo Mayor. 
The French retreat was covered by a strong detachment 
of hussars, but these not being sufficient to beat off their 
pursuers, four regiments of dragoons advanced to their 
support, The 13th Light Dragoons and the French 
cavalry, then charging with loose reins, rode so fiercely 
up against each other that numbers on both sides were 
dismounted by the shock.” 

“At Fuentes d’Onor a similar exploit was performed 
by the 1st Regiment of Heavy Dragoons. They chargeds 
French regiment of cavalry, and the shock was so tre- 
mendous that many men and horses were overthrown on 
each side,” 

The chivalrous, not to say foolhardy, exploits 
performed that day (March 23) by the “ undis- 
ciplined ardour” of the 13th met with a severe 
reprimand from Wellington. “If the 13th Dra 
goons,” wrote he, “are guilty of this conduct, I 
shall take their horses from them, and send t , 
officers and men to do duty at Lisbon.” See ‘Life 
quoted, vol. i. p. 214. R. E. N. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


Rapicat Rerorm (7 §, v. 228, 296; vi. 137, 
275, 415 ; vii. 32).—The Marquis of Downshire, 
speaking in the House of Lords on March 26, 
1798, is reported to have said :— 

«I never knew a Catholic of knowledge or education 
who was a friend to what is termed unqualified Catholic 
emancipation, nor an enlightened Presbyterian who was 
an hadvocate [sic] for radical reform,”-—‘ Parliamentary 
Debates,’ xxxiii. 1356. 

The first two references are given in the Index 
to the Fifth Series under “ Radical reform, first 
use of the term,” while the next three appear 
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“Reform, radical but moderate.” Surely the same 
heading should be kept throughout the indices of 
‘N. & Q. when the same subject is treated in more 
than one volume ! G. F. R. B. 


AvTHors oF Quorations WanTep (7" §, vi. 


69).— 

, A dreary place would be this earth, &c. 
This poem is by J. G, Whittier, and may be found in 
‘Child Life in Prose,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
New York. Epwarp Dakin. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Life of John Bunyan. By Edmund Venables, M.A. 
(Scott.) 


luves of the great dreamer of Elstow multiply upon us, 
New facta turn up but rarely, but the life of the author 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ fascinates men whose views 
of life are as wide as the poles apart. We are not sorry 
for this. Of most men—even great men—one good life 
jsenough, A prime minister, a novelist, or an inventor, 
when once the facts of his life have been given to the 
world with lucidity and fulness of detail, may well be 
permitted to rest, at least for a generation; but it is 
not so with regard to the great imaginative intellects of 
the world. The influence of men such as Dante, Shak- 
, and Bunyan, is not only direct but also reflex. 
they touch our lives at a hundred points where the men 
of mere practical ability or governmental faculty are 
mfelt, and because this is so it is very desirable that, 
wwellas one great standard life—if such can be come 
by—there should be a multitude of others appealing to 
allsorts and conditions of men, Dr. Brown, some two 
orthree years ago, produced what we—and, indeed, every- 
oe else—consider the standard life. Unless great 
future discoveries are made—a thing which is nearly 
impossible—it must remain for many years the book 
which the student will consult who desires to pos- 
we himself of all that is known and to be assisted 
in forming a picture of that unpleasant time in which 
Bunyan’s later life was passed. Theologians, we believe, 
when discussing the moral responsibility of those who 
remain without needful knowledge on vital questions, 
when it is at hand if they but knew how to seek for 
it, call a certain kind of denseness ¢ antia crassa. 
Weknow no other term that so well describes the state 
of mind in which so many of Bunyan’s contemporaries 
permitted themselves to remain. How far they were 
responsible it is not for us to eay. They were somewhat 
more humane than their great-grandfathers, It really 
would not have given them any gratification to burn the 
wonderful mystic who went about among them—they did 
not hate him enough for that. They had perhaps even 
got so far as to have arrived at the conclusion that he 
was not an impostor ; but we are sure that they did not 
distinguish him from the hundreds of others who went 
about preaching, and who, when the press was free, in 
the Commonwealth time, poured forth tracts and pam- 
phiets which it is now almost impossible toread, Of this 
dull time, and the stupid people who flourished in it, 
. Brown has given an admirable picture. Noone who 
bas not ay knows the —— difficulty of “ under- 
taking. It is not every artist who can paint a fog-bank, 
though Turner wits 
Canon Venables has worked on a much smaller scale. 
He has not had room to tell us over n much that we 
were fre to hear from Dr. Brown. It was not needed. 
The details concerning Old Bedfordshire, once given, did 


not require repeating; but it is quite another thing 
when we have to deal with the man himself and his 
works, As in the fierce modern controversies which 
have distracted his native land the poet of hell and 
heaven has seemed to be on the side of every fervid soul 
who has struggled for freedom or for faith, so among 
English-speaking people almost every grave and serious 
person has found the Bedfordshire tinker in harmony 
with his deepest convictions. We do not call in question 
the good faith of Rossetti, Balbo, or Hettinger, because 
the Dante that each has seen is so widely divergent from 
the vision vouchsafed to the others ; yet the dissimilarity 
is probably not greater than the Bunyan that has ap- 
pealed to the imaginations of Dr. Brown, Mr. Froude, 
and Canon Venabler. It is well that it should be so. 
England is split up into endlese factions, and it would 
be a bitter thing if one small section of our people should 
succeed in appropriating to themselves an intellect of 
such marvellous width of sympathy. Canon Venables, as 
the last interpreter, has had some advantages denied to 
his predecessors; yet, notwithstanding this, it would 
have been very easy to have built up a partisan bio- 
graphy, which would have been useless to all but thoee 
of one school. He has avoided this. We have before us 
a picture of the Calvinist mystic told from the stand- 
point of the great permanent thoughts which were at 
the bottom of his mind, not of the rubbish which floated 
at the top, a transient phase of thought which coule 
not possibly have existed at any other period than during 
the reign of Charles II. 


The Holy Places of Jerusalem, By T. Hayter Lewis. 

(Murray.) 

In the days of our fathers little was known as to the 
holy places of Jerusalem beyond the traditional know- 
ledge that had always been a possession of the Christian 
Church. This knowledge was blended with fable and 
pious dreaming to such an extent that sceptically minded 
people not a few were inclined to believe that no single 
site in the holy city could be identified with certainty. 
This was an error; but it could not be demonstrated to 
be such until the ground had been gone over by archzo- 
logists who approached their work without preconceived 
prejudices. 

There are few cities in the world that have been 
wrecked so often and so thoroughly as the city of David. 
Except for a short time after its destruction by Titus it 
has never been uninhabited. But Roman, Moslem, and 
Christian, infidel, heretic, and orthodox have, from time 
to time, done their best to efface those landmarks which 
direct us in our endeavour to reconstruct a picture of 
the past. During the last thirty years the presses of 
Germany, France, and England have poured forth more 
volumes than we can remember concerning Jerusalem. 
Some few are mere rubbish, pious or sceptical dream 
fabrics, as the case may be—but the greater part add 
something to our knowledge of the past. 

Mr, Lewis's volume is well illustrated, but not large. 
It is so pleasantly written that we are sorry that so 
much condensation has been employed. It can never 
supply the place of more elaborate and costly books ; but 
as a guide to those who are about to visit the East, or to 
the far larger number of those who stay at home but 
wish to realize what was the character of that holy city 
for which Godfrey and Saladin fought, it will be in- 
valuable, We must not look here for an attempt to 
untie the various knots which puzzle all who attempt 
to identify the various holy places. On this much has 
been written, but no conclusion has been reached which 
fully satisfies the dispassionate searcher after truth. 
Mr. Lewis’s book is a handbook to the architecture of 
Jerusalem, not a guide to the religious and sentimental! 
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interests of which it isthe centre. Many cities possess 
grander architectural remains than Jerusalem can boast 
of, but there are none so worthy of study. From the 
days of Constantine until our own it has been a place of 
pious pilgrimage ; and during the whole of the Middle 
Ages its sacred edifices profoundly affected the builders 
of the West. The Temple Church, or the round churches 
at Cambridge and Northampton, may have little in com- 
mon with the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but they 
nevertheless were intended, if not as copies, at least as 
memorials of the sacred edifice on Mount Zion. Gothic 
architecture may owe its origin to England and what is 
now northern France, but its evolution has been pro- 
foundly affected by Eastern models. 


The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Plumptre, Dean of Wells. 2 vols. (Isbister 

& Co. 

Dean Pivumprre is a zealous student, We do not wish to 
make disparaging remarks of others, but we may assert 
without fear of contradiction that there is no cathedral 
dignitary at present among us who has written so much, 
all of which is of so high a degree of excellence. As a 
translator from Greek and Italian he is valued by all 
cultured people. His great work on Dante, taken alone, 
might bave been the work of alifetime. Itis not a mere 
translation only, but as an English version there are 
those who are well capable of judging who hold it to be 
the best rendering into English which the ‘Divine 
Comedy’ has yet received. 

Our memory may play us false, but so far as we re- 
member this is the first occasion on which the dean has 
undertaken an extended biography. 

Bishop Ken has had several Gcgraphese, Bowles’s 
‘Life’ used to be considered the standard biography 
until, some five-and-thirty years ago, it was in a great de- 
gree superseded by a work by an author who withheld 

name, and was content to appear before the world as 
“A Layman” only. For reverent and affectionate treat- 
ment it will never be surpassed. In some ways we have 
always considered it a model of the way in which a holy 
man’s life ought to be given to the world; but the “ Lay- 
man,” though full of minute detail as to the object of his 
affection, was but scantily furnished with general historical 
knowledge. The saint appeared drawn to the life ; but 
the low, vulgar, coarse world with which he was sur- 
rounded seems to have eluded the Layman’s grasp. It is 
well that it was so. Had he known all Dean Plumptre 
knows of the days that d between the birth and 
death of Bishop Ken, the Tosmeny of his picture would 
have suffered. 

Ken's biographer has employed a much larger canvas. 
He knows the time well, and fills in the background of 
his picture in a manner beyond our praise. He is minute 
in his details, and writes with amiable charity of those 
who were little worthy of regard. There can be no 
doubt that for the future this must be the standard life, 
though it may require correcting or supplementing in a 
few particulars. ‘We will not call in question a word the 
dean has said as to that violent change which our grand- 
fathers were wont to call the “ Glorious”’ Revolution. The 
results have been, so far as England is concerned, so bene- 
ficial that historians have for the most part shrunk from 
prying too curiously into motives. We would remark, 

owever, that as the documentary evidence of the time 
unfolds itself, and is dispassionately studied, we come to 
see that the good results we all acknowledge were brought 
about by instruments in whom a narrow ambition had 
almost complete sway. All who read these volumes will 
rise from them with the gratified sense of having re- 
ceived much new knowledge in the pleasantest possible 
manner, As we turned over the pages a dream crossed 


our minds that perhaps the author might feel moved t 
continue his labours, and give us a history of the English 
Nonjurors. It is a noble subject, concerning which mog 
persons—Mr. Lathbury’s labours notwithstanding—cop. 
tinue to be in complete ignorance. 


WE have received the first part of Sir James Picton’ 
Report on the Moore Charters relating to the City of 
Liverpool. They are a valuable collection, extending 
from the thirteenth century until recent times. In the 
report before us most of them are given in a translated 
form. The rendering seems well done, but we must com. 
plain of one serious defect : the names of the witnesseg 
are not given in full. This is a great drawback. Ag 
however, we may trust that the records will be given ig 
full, the error may be corrected. 


Rotices to Correspanvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Jaye Jenome (“Stanza”).—A part of a poem contain- 
ing every variation of measure in that poem. Milton has 
stanzas in the ‘Ode on the Nativity’; Wordsworth in 
* Peter Bell,’ &c. Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ so far as we 
recall it, has not. 

Bookworm Fuller’s ‘Church History,’ folio, 
1655 ”).—Copies of this sold last year by public auction 
for from 28s. to 30s. 

Tu (“‘Medulla Historie Anglicans,’ 1694"").—It is 
attributed to William Howel, LL.D., on the strength ofa 
MS, note by Wood in the Bodleian copy. It is held a con- 
cise and valuable history, but the various editions have 
very trifling pecuniary value. 

Artuor Meg word, applied to 
trifles or odds and ends, is familiar in the North, It is 
given in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Corpurr (“ Etymological Dictionary "’).—You cannot 
do better than get Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ 
(Clarendon Press). 

Coacu Cockades ”).—You will find the information 
you seek in‘ N. & Q.,” 2™ S, vii, 158, 246, 304, 421, 465, 
522 ; viii. 37; ix. 219, 274. 

M. Damant (“Commonplace Book ”’).—We shall be 
glad of the brief account you are good enough to offer. 

Joun Tomutnson (“Rice scattered at Weddings”).— 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 46 S. ii. 343, 450, 521; xii. 327, 396, 438. 

BE. A. H. (“Shan Van Voght”),—* Ant-sean-bean 
bhocht,” 7. ¢,, the poor old woman. 

R. F. 8. (“ Gofer”).—Not received. 

Corricenpa.—P, 155, col. 1, 1, 9 from bottom, for 
“ Praynay” read Prayway; p. 189, col, 1, 1. 1, for 
“1859” read 1759, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 

to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 
and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Laveery Property carefully conducted. Safe Opinions 
ned. enty years’ experience. hest references. Consulta- 

tion Paternoster-row, E.O. 


ENRY GRAY, Genealogical and Topographical 
Bookseller and Publisher, @, Leicester-square, London. W.C. 
ite the Catalog +, .—In preparation, Vol. I. 

the Tombstone Library, a Coll tion inser: 


nscriptions. 
Small Paper, 7s. 6d. ; Large 1m, ed. Prospectus 


&€ BY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Catalogue 65 now ready, post free six stamps. 
%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. nett, pos' 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


on SALE at 


Messrs. H. SOTHERAN & CO.’S 
LONDON HOUSES, 

Works in every branch of Literature, Science -y Art, 

and New Bound Books, most 
ices. Square Syo. pp. 389, containing over 13,000 A cles, 

Sedieth ext extra, red edges. A most Ueetul Book of Reference. 

136, STRAND, 36, PICCADILLY, W. 

Telegraphic Address, A=] London. Code in use, Unicode. 


Complete Edition, with Appendix. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1889. The 
Best ‘and most Coaeete. the Cheapest and most Useful 
The Edition, with Appendix, is now 

ready, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: WHITAKER & SONS, Warwick-lane. 


Just ready, thin 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 
IR ANTHONY SHERLEY the AUTHOR of 
SHAKESPEARES PLAYS. 
By SCOTT SURTEES. 
HENRY GRAY, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 


W Gc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


a LAND. 
@um .— These ballads and stirring : such are ‘ The 
Pall of of Harald **Old ’ *Marston Moor,’ and ‘Corporal 


John,’ the soldier's name for the sie Duke of Mariborough, which is 
good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance isa vividly told 
$ ore rn times, ‘T 
Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ’ are excellent! 
book of baliads, interesting to all who have British blood in their x 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's wilt 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Aeschylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


Jeeds of 
well said and sun; 


Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, 1s. each, 


(THE LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 


Edited by W. C. BENNETT 


314 Poems (174 Copyright) by 169 English, American, and Continenta 


Poets, among whom are the following :— 


Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
E.G 


Right Hon. W. EB. Gladstone, M.P. 


Arnold, ew. 
William 


This day is published, New Edition, with Portrait, 


BOOK-HUNTER. By Joun Hitt Burton, 
Author of ‘A History of My 9-9 *The Scot Abroad,” “The 
Reign of Queen Anne,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & a. Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, royal Svo. 210, xvi pp. cloth gilt, los. 6d. 


A CALENDAR of WILLS relating to the 
COUNTIES of NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND, > Reeves in 


the Court of the Archdeacon of Hesthempten, 1510 to 1652. ited by 
W.P PHI M.A 
Vol. 1. of the INDEX TIBRARY, a Series of Indexes 


and Calendars to British Records. Issued Monthly, price 2s. ; Annual 
Subscription, 21s, Prospectus on application. 


London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K BECK BAR &. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST an on DEPOSITS, 
able on demand. TW 7 at INTEREST on CURR 
ACCOUNTS lated on the 
not drawn 100, The Bank undertakes for its mers, free 
y of Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, a and 
; Purchase and Sale of Stocks, § 
f Credit and Cireuler Notes issued. The 
K aLManacn: with full particu een, post post free on 
FRANCIS ENSCROPFT, Manager. 


BRAND & 
BEEF 
BovILLoN. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold in Tins, with Patent Band Opener, by all 
Chemists and Grocers. 


Caution! 


Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Aide. Hamilton, 
Anderson, Alexander. 


Leigh. Henry 8. 


Lowell, Hon. James Russell. 
Lushington Franklin, 
Lytton, Bar! of. 


Austin, Alfred. Macaulay, Lord. 

Railey, P. J. Mackay, Dr. Charles. 
Buchanan. Robert. Martin, Sir Theodore. 
Bennett, W. C. Meredith, George 
Béranger, Pierre Jean de Marston, Dr. J. Westland. 
Bennoch, is. ton, P. Bourke. 
Blackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
Burnand, F.C. Morris, Lewis. 


Calverley, C. R. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 

Carleton, Will. Ogilvy, Mrs. David. 
Clough, Arthur Pleiffer, Mrs Emily. 
Collins, Mortim: Prowse, W. Jeffery. 


Crossland, vad Mrs. Newton. 
Dobson, 

Hastings. 
Dunphie, C.J. 

Sir Samuel. 

Graves, Alfred Percival. 

Harte 


, Bret. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 


Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
Stoddard. Richard Henry. 
Taylor, Sir Henry. 


Taylor, Bayard. 

Ingelow, Miss Jean. Vere, Aubrey de, 
Kingsley, Rev. Charles. ah, Edwin. 
Landor, Walter Savage. Whittier, J. G, 

Lash. Yates, Edm 
HART & CO. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Now ready, 
THE TRUE POSITION OF 
PATENTEES. 


By H. 
Explaining the 


MOY THOMAS. 
fons in Force in all the oe 


Regulat 
Countries and the eee Effects of Home, Foreign, and 
One Shilling. 


Colonial Patent Laws. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Outward infirmities.—Before tne discovery of these remedies, 
mony cases of sores, ulcers, &c., were pronounced to be hopelessly in- 
curable, because the treatment pursued tended to destroy the strength 
it was incompetent to preserve, and to exasperate the symptons it was 
inadequate to remove. Holloway's Pills exert the most wholesome 

owers over the unhealthy flesh or ekin. without debarring the patient 
rom fresh air and exercise, snd thus the constitutional vigour is hus- 
banded while the most malignant ulcers, abscesses, and skin diseases 
are in process of cure. Both (intment and Pills make the blood 
richer and purer, instead of permitting it to fall into that poor and 
watery state so fatal to many labouring under chronic ulcerations. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S 


FUBLIOCATION B. 
THREE NEW IMPORTANT ART WORKS. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


REMARKABLE BINDINGS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


SELEOTED FOR THEIR BEAUTY OR HISTORIO INTEREST. 


A large dto, book, containing 60 Monotint Plates reproduced from the Originals, and fully described by 
HENRY B. WHEATLEY, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, Two Hundred Copies only printed fr 
England, and sold as follows :— 


150 copies offered in Japanese paper covers, £3 3s, nett ; in half-morocco, £3 13s, 6d, nett. 
Now 


25 copies, with Plates sur Japon (in Japanese paper covers), £4 14s, 6d, nett. 
25 copies, with Coloured Plates (in Japanese paper covers), £8 8s, (all sold). i 
*,* The Book is sold to Subscribers only. It will not be reprinted, and no copies sold at a reduced price, 


“* There is nothing in this volume that is unworthy of careful attention for the book-lover who admires fine covers and 
knows much or a little about them.”—Morning Post. 


WALTON & COTTON’S 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 


The Lea and Dove Illustrated Edition. Edited by R. B. MARSTON. The principal feature of this 
Edition is a set of 54 Full-Page Photogravures, printed from Copper-Plates, on fine Plate Paper, of Views on 
the Lea, Dove, &c., and about 100 other Illustrations, 

EDITION DE LUXE, in 2 vols. royal 4to. each copy numbered and signed, to Subscribers, £10 108, 
nett (nearly all sold). 

The DEMY QUARTO EDITION, bound in half-morocco, gilt top, £5 5g, nett. 


“ The noblest gift-book that has been issued for many years.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ Never has Walton been more honoured.. .. Among collectors, therefore, there is no question but that the book will be 
attractive. It will be one of the forms in which the work of Walton will be most coveted.”—Standard. 

These sumptuous volumes.”—Spectator. truly magnificent edition.”"—Field. ‘‘ This noble edition.”—Daily News 
“* No more magnificent tribute has ever been paid to the name and fame of an English classic than this.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 


A SERIES OF STUDIES BY THE GREATEST LIVING BRITISH PAINTERS. 
GOUPILGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For List of the 21 PLATES and PAINTERS see Prospectus, to be had of the Publishers. 
Specimens of the above Plates can be seen at the principal Booksellers’, also at the Publishers. 
Artists’ Proofs (signed by the Artists), 21 Plates, size 24} inches by 17} inches, in Sets only, in a Por 
folio, £31 10s, nett. 
(Limited to 100 copies for England and 50 for America, Each Plate will be signed by the Artist, and 
each Set numbered from [1] onwards.) 
Impressions on Colombier Quarto Plate Paper, 17 inches by 12 inches, bound on guards, with Descriptive 
Letterpress, in very handsome Persian morocco, gilt edges, £5 5s, nett. 


“ The pict of ‘ Shakespeare's Heroines,’ which have been for some time exhibited in a gallery in Brook Street, have bee® 
reproduced in Goupilgravure and published in a handsome volume, with short illustrative notes by a very competent writer, 
Mr. Henley.. ..The reproductions are as good as the Goupil photogravures commonly are. There is no process that catches the 
spirit of a picture so well, or preserves the very touch of the painter so exactly.’"—Times. 

‘* In this sumptuous collection we have a not unworthy representative of English art.”—S r. 

* The whole work is produced in lient style in printing, mounting, and binding.”—Saturday Review. 

** All the plates are excellent reproductions of the original pictures. Many have fulness of tone, and are suggestive of colour, 
and every one of them reflects the painter’s individuality of style and executive manner.”—Jllustrated London News. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (LimrTEp), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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